





... that one Pope- Waverley 
Electric will perform in less 
time, and at less cost, the 
same service that has here- 
tofore taxed the endurance 
of two or three horses, to say 
nothing of a stableman and 
a boy to drive and keep the 
horse from fretting while 
standing. We have letters to this effect from a large number of physi- 
cians in various parts of the country. Isn’t this proof positive that 





ELECT 


are to be preferred to all others for general utility purposes, business 
or pleasure? The following extract from letter of J. E. Sayre, M.D., 
Red Bank, N. J., is pertinent 


**Until | purchased the POPE- 
WAVERLEY I never knew what 
true comfort and safety was in 
making my professional calls. |! 
HAVE SOLD ALL MY HORSES 
and discharged my stableman. |! 
figure | am saving about 50 per 
cent. by my new method of get- 
ting around.”’ 


OUR NEW CATALOGUE con- 
tains further proof, photos of a 
complete line of Pope-Waverleys 
and interesting information about 
the Electric carriage that you should 
read before buying any automobile. 
Name of our agent in your market 
sent with catalogue on request. 


Pope Motor Car Co. 


Waverley Department 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
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Oldsmobile 


WINS First Prizes in English Reliability Runs 


The highest awards in Class A, in 
the big English Event captured by 


the favorite American Runabout. 


The Oldsmobile, in open competition with all the other standard light 
motor cars of the world, carried off first and second prizes, gold and silver 
medals, in the recent English Reliability runs. The competition extended 
over eight days—on three of which it rained heavily. Tests included eight 
days non-stop runs averaging from 100 to 150 miles a day, hill-climbing tests, 
noise tests, dust-raising and brake tests, and other points not noticed in 
American competitions. 

No other machine in the same class received awards. 

In the recent American endurance contest, the Oldsmobile received 
first-class certificates, three machines finishing the run in spite of the heavy 
weather and floods. 

The records made by the Oldsmobile in open contest are duplicated in 
every-day service by the 20,000 Oldsmobiles in use in every part of the world. 

When visiting the Madison Square Garden Automobile Show, be sure 
and see the Oldsmobile line in spaces Nos. 75, 76 and 77. The Oldsmobile 
line will be seen in the Chicago Automobile Show in The Coliseum in spaces 
Nos. 57, 58, 73 and 74. For complete information about the Oldsmobile, 
see our nearest agent, or write Dept. K. 


OLDS MOTOR WORKS 


DETROIT, U.S.A. 


Members of the Association 
of Licensed Automobile Manufacturers 
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Retrospect and Prospect 
By RP —obert Bruce 


T hardly seems possible that we have 
run nearly the whole length of 
1903, and that, therefore, another year 
opens up immediately ahead of us. 
Events in the great and growing world 
of automobilism have followed one an- 
other so rapidly for a twelvemonth that 
one loses track of abstract time and is 
obliged to consult the calendar to get 
new and correct bearings. 

Only a little while ago, speaking 
as it seems rather than as it is, we ob- 
served with surprise and admiration the 
newest products of the industry at the 
New York and Chicago shows. Those 
models are new no longer, and now pros- 
pectuses and announcements of 1904 ma- 
chines are “thick as autumn leaves in 
Vallambrosia,” while advance notices of 
the January and February exhibitions 
reach the public through a multitude of 
channels. 

The race meets of the North and East 
have been over for several weeks, and 
touring interest—where it has not 
lapsed altogether—has turned southward 
and to the Pacific coast, where a more 
comfortable winter climate gives the out- 
door sport a chance to flourish uninter- 
rupted throughout the year. Even as we 
write, the clans are getting ready to 
gather at the Ormond-Daytona tourna- 
ment, January 27-30, closely following 
the Madison Square Garden show, with 
every promise of a successful and record- 








breaking meeting. The 1904 Gordon 
Bennett race, to be held over a German 
course, thanks to Jenatzy’s winning of 
the 1903 event in Ireland, is already cast- 
ing its shadows before, as nominations 
have been in order for some time, and 
the trial list will be closed by the time 
this appears in print. America will, of 
course, be represented, and will doubtless 
lose again (experience in long-distance 
road racing is not had in one or two 
years), though it is hoped that the de- 
feat will not be as disastrous as it was 
this last time. 

Automobile racing has been coming 
more nearly to its own in the United 
States, with a great deal of progress dur- 
ing the past year. Handicapped, so far 
as road events are concerned, by the un- 
suitableness of our highways, and by the 
fact that the few available tracks in this 
country are widely separated and loosely 
affiliated, the racing spirit has been cir- 
cumscribed and the notably successful 
meetings comparatively few in number. 

Perhaps the most characteristic de- 
velopment of the passing year in the 
speed-making line has been the designing 
and building of special racing cars by a 
number of the manufacturers. There has 
been in consequence a harvest of “freak” 


speed machines (not strictly automo- 
biles), with names as odd and curious as 
their shapes, among them, the Packard 
the 


, 


“Gray Wolf,” the Olds “Pirate,” 
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White “Turtle” and “Snail,” the Stearns 
“Dragon,” the Winton “Bullet 2” and 
“Pup,” the Baker “Torpedo Kid” and 
that familiar track character, the Ford 
“g99,” with which Barney Oldfield won 
his fame. 

These queer speed cars have added an 
element of picturesqueness to the track 
events of 1903 that has been unique, and 
the wonder is what the makers yet to 
enter the racing field (there are rumors 
of many) will do for equally startling 
appellations for their machines. It will 
take some ingenuity, to say the least, for 
the denizens of the average menagerie 
are pretty well represented now on the 
list. As a matter of fact, the building 
of these speed machines is only a bizarre 
side-issue of the industry. Automobiles 
purely for racing purposes are creatures 
entirely without any claim for utility. 
The public may be willing to pay their 
money to see them race one another, but 
at the same time purchasers are insisting 
niore and more upon vehicles that will 
serve the all-around purposes of business 
and social life—that will go ten miles or 
a thousand and can be depended upon in 
all reasonable weathers, and on all ordi- 
narily-met grades. At the same time the 
severe work required of automobiles, es- 
pecially in this comparatively new coun- 
try, is being performed with increasing 
satisfaction. 

Motive powers are gradually being 
strengthened; uniformity in operation is 
nearer approached, and the integrity of 
each part better maintained. Less 
attention is paid to the discovery 
of new powers and novel means, 
and more care given to perfect 
that which is already had. The result is 
a considerable decline in the number of 
mishaps due to unreliable powers and 
broken parts. There is a corresponding 
advancement in the assurance one may 
feel in giving his machine a wider range 
of travel and speed. The area of the mo- 


tor vehicle’s use is extending principally 
by the growing confidence of users in its 
capabilities as proven in service. The 
real test is in a motor car’s ability to carry 
operators and passengers with comfort 
and certainty over the streets and high- 
ways as they are, not as the far-off fu- 
ture may give them to us. All other re- 
quirements than this, not even excepting 
speed, are less essential, though all of 
them are important in the improvement 
and ultimate perfection of the self-pro- 
pelling machine. Toward this useful 
end_ the special efforts of the past year 
have been largely directed. 

Its motive power is no longer the 
weakest part of an automobile’s struc- 
ture. That distinction has been shifted 
to its pneumatic tires—with very little 
prospect for relief until rubber is ren- 
dered more nearly equal to the severe 
strain of carrying heavy loads at speed 
over rough surfaces, or a substitute of 
satisfactory wearing quality and resili- 
ency is found. What is now engaging the 
efforts of the bright minds in the busi- 
ness is the further refinement of designs 
combining strength, elegance and light- 
ness in body work and fittings ; comfort 
in use, ease of management, sureness in 
grade-ascending capacity, and better all- 
around control. Vehicles, in fact, light 
yet of high power and built with the ex- 
pectation of maintaining their even speed 
over considerable distances. When this 
is a little more completely accomplished, 
the motor vehicle will become the indis- 
pensable servant of all those who are 
able to avail themselves of its luxury, 
speed and comfort, in both city and coun- 
try. 

Of an entirely different order were the 
triumphs of 1903 on the road as com- 
pared with those of 1902. The annual 
Reliability Run was put through the sec- 
ond week in October amid the severest 
road and weather conditions that ever 
afflicted an event of this kind; and its only 
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real and lasting benefit was the demon- 
stration of the capacity of the competing 
machines and their plucky drivers to 
survive the unrestrained fury of the ele- 
ments. On the other hand, the long-an- 
ticipated transcontinental tour was 
accomplished for the first time in the his- 
tory of the sport, and not alone by one 
but by three different expeditions, all 
starting from the Pacific coast, but at 
three different times. Dr. H, Nelson 
Jackson and Sewall K. Crocker with a 
Winton, E. Tom Fetch and M. C. 
Krarup with a Packard, L. L. Whitman 
and E, I. Hammond with an Oldsmobile 
runabout, were the fortunate overland- 
ers, with no other party starting, and, 
consequently, no failures to record in 
this line. 

Merely touring across the continent, 
in itself an arduous undertaking, will 
probably be considered too commonplace 
for the coming year, however, and there 
are rumors of a transcontinental race be- 
tween different makers’ teams, if such 
can be got together. Be that as it may, 
it is generally agreed that the present 
oecean-to-ocean records will be badly 
shattered before 1904 is over. On the 
touring side, a number of interesting ex- 
periments have been made, the autumn 
tour of the Automobile Club of America 
standing out prominently in its success 
and in the good time it afforded those 
who were fortunate enough to take part 
in it. The route was from New York to 
Boston by the Connecticut River Valley 
and returning by the Berkshire Hills and 
the lower Hudson River. Club touring 
is all too little known in this country, and 
there is plenty of room for it to grow into 
something worth while, the increasing 
number of automobile clubs east and west 
making a considerable program possible 
at any time from spring to fall. 

Practically the same series of shows 
that was held last winter is now in pros- 
pect ; in fact, the first of the great shows 
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is at this writing—mid-December—al- 
ready on at the Grand Palais in Paris. 
The cable reports it very largely French, 
as the previous five have been, but with 
more than the usual number of Visitors 
from other countries. Out of several 
hundred exhibitors, eighty-eight manu- 
facturers of complete machines have the 
liberal space allowance of eighty square 
meters apiece, which enables the spectac- 





ular display of world-famous models in 
a way to touch the pride of the patriotic 





New English ‘‘Side Door’’ Phaeton 


Parisian. Among modern peoples the 
French are the most unreserved in their 
worship of the automobile, but one never 
looks to the gay capital on the banks of 
the Seine for an impartial or truly repre- 
sentative exhibit of the world’s product. 
Our own Madison Square Garden 
show follows next, January 15-23, 


_and so great was the demand for space 


when the allotments were made in No- 
vember that a number of late applicants 
were denied accommodations of any kind, 








and greatly reduced space was the gen- 
eral rule. 

Not only the main auditorium and the 
first gallery, but also the second gallery, 
basement and restaurant were all taken to 
supply insistent demands for representa- 
tion. On account of the general curtail- 
ment of space, some of the manufacturers 
will be able to display only a single ve- 
hicle—an enforced economy which not all 
will relish. Heavy machines are to be 
placed on the main floor and in the base- 
ment, light machines in the restaurant 
and on the first gallery floor, while parts 
and sundries will accommodate them- 
selves as best they can on the second gal- 
lery floor and in the nooks and corners 
of Manhattan’s greatest building. The 
show week of the American automobile 
industry has passed beyond the one-build- 
ing stage for all time, and the problem of 
what to do for the future is as puzzling 
as ever. The suggestion already made 
in THE AvuTOMOBILE MAGAZINE that an 
autumn camp be planned, in which the 
show of well-forward models, which are 
growing in number, shall combine with 
a great outdoor function, with unlimited 
space, may be brought about by the sheer 
force of necessity. 

Then there will be the Chicago show, 
at the Coliseum, February 6-13, and a 
number of minor exhibitions, including 
Detroit, Buffalo, Boston and Washing- 
ton, D. C.; but the last and most repre- 
sentative of all the world-shows will be 
that held at the Crystal Palace, London, 
February 12-24. .This will be the most 
representative because it will draw all the 


leading manufacturers of the British Isles - 


and the principal French makers will 
cross the Channel to display their new- 
est products to a people who are such 
good and regular customers of theirs. 
Besides these, a number of the best 
American makes have agencies in Eng- 
land, and these, too, will be brought 
somewhat together, the whole giving a 
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really international character to the ex- 
hibition. Our New York and Chicago 
shows will be international, but not in 
so broad a sense. The Crystal Palace is 
the most suitable building for the pur- 
pose in Great Britain—1,608 feet long, 
390 feet wide across the transept, and 
175 feet high. As the rame would im- 
ply, this building is of glass, and in clear 
weather the light is always good. The 
grounds are nearly 2co acres in extent, 
with splendid roads for short trial trips 
by intending purchasers. 

1903 has seen a considerable increase 
in the membership and influence of the 
American Motor League, the first and 
best mutual association of American mo- 
torists. A good working organization 
has been built up by the present board of 
officers, which consists of Isaac B. Pot- 
ter, New York city, president; Chas. E. 
Duryea, Reading, Pa., 1st vice-presi- 
dent; W. Grant Murray, Adrian, Mich., 
ad vice-president; S. Wallis Merrihew, 
New York city, 3d vice-president; Rob- 
ert L. Stillson, New York city, secre- 
tary; Frederick Bb. Hill, Boston, Mass., 
treasurer, aided by efficient commit- 
tees on legislation, road improvement, 
local organization, touring, technics, 
membership, sign boards, racing, press 
and hotels. Local consulates have been 
appointed in a great many places, after 
the old L. A. W. plan, which worked 
advantageously during the height of 
bicycling in this country. 

The League has already collected a 


, Vast amount of data from many sections 


of the country, and will issue a road 
book for each State or section as soon 
as its membership in the organization is 
large enough to justify the expense. As 
a beginning there will soon be published 
a “Book of Important Routes in New 
York, New Jersey, Vermont, Massachu- 
setts, Rhode Island and Connecticut.” It 
will contain about 150 map pages, in- 
cluding index maps, and has been pre- 
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pared at great care and much expense. 
The routes mapped and described in this 
book cover a total road distance of over 
3,500 miles, and the work will be given 
out free to each member of the League in 
these States. Practical work of this kind 
pays, and it opens the way to a many- 
sided usefulness in time to come. A long 
list of “official hotels’’ has been selected, 
but the plan at first adopted of requiring 
a discount to be given to league members 
has been abandoned, on account of the 
temptation at times to lower the quality 
of the service. 

Meanwhile the American Automobile 
Association has made a radical departure 
from its original plan of being an associ- 
ation of clubs merely, organized pri- 
marily for the control of racing, and has 
entered upon a campaign of solicitation 
for individual memberships. An amend- 
ment to the A. A. A. constitution was 
necessary to do this, and since the new 
policy has been inaugurated a_ regular 
secretary, Mr. C. H. Gillette, has been 
engaged. This means that the two or- 
ganizations are trying (or will soon be 
trying) to fill practically the same field, 
with a likelihood of more or less clash- 
ing before another year rolls around. 

By the first of the vear the new board 
of officers of the Automobile Club 
of America, elected November _ 16, 
will be settled down to the  con- 
siderable work ahead of it. Pres- 
ident Albert R. Shattuck _ retired 
voluntarily after three years of appre- 
ciated service, and Winthrop E. Scar- 
ritt, the former Ist vice-president, suc- 
ceeded him to the chief office of the club. 
The other officials for the ensuing year, 
elected practically without opposition, 
are as follows: Henry Rogers Winthrop, 
Ist vice-president; Harry Payne Whit- 
ney, 2d vice-president; W. K. Vander- 
bilt, Jr., 3d vice-president (re-elected) ; 
Jefferson Seligman, treasurer  (tre- 
elected), and S. M. Butler, secretary (re- 


elected). Dave H. Morris and Sidney 
Dillon Ripley were re-elected governors 
to serve for three years, together with 
Ex-President Shattuck, who succeeds 
Harlan W. Whipple. Arthur Iselin and 
Mr. Whipple were elected governors to 
serve for one year. The report of the 
membership committee showed a total of 
464 members, of whom 395 own one or 
more automobiles. It is estimated that in 
all something like 500 machines are 
owned by the club members collectively, 
of an aggregate value of $1,500,000. One 
of the first matters to come up for de- 
cision among the new executives is the 
question of electing to membership any 
professional American driver who may 
be otherwise eligible to compete in the 
forthcoming Gordon Bennett race. 

1904 improvements in the design and 
construction of automobiles are the re- 
sult of consistent enterprise, the badge 
of the industry nowadays, influenced and 
aided by the general advance in manufac- 
turing methods. So widespread is the 
work going on, and so various the results 
achieved that the attempt to reflect it all 
accurately and in cold type is like trying 
to grasp a globe so large that the hands 
obtain no hold. The general lines of de- 
velopment have been revealing them- 
selves in incidental ways, however, for 
a six-month. Privileged visitors to the 
laboratories and factories have kept more 
or less in touch with the new features, 
and one by one they have come to light 
either by an announcement of the makers 
or through incorporation in well-forward 


machines. Fashion has had a large, but 


never a dominating part, though at her 
behest a large number of experiments 
and innovations have been made each 
year. These may prove to be genuine 
improvements, or they may be signs of 


‘the willingness to cater somewhat to the 


public expectation for novelties. 
It is well to remember in this connec- 
tion that the automobile could not have 
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been brought so soon to its present state 
of efficiency without corresponding ad- 
vances in general manufacture. <A 
thorough acquaintance with the various 
processes of wood and metal working is 
essential to the designer and builder of 
high-class motor vehicles. Such knowl- 
edge not only enables him to select the 
most suitable materials for each part of 
the machine, but it will guide him also 
in the most advantageous and most econ- 
omical use of them. The demands in 
automobile construction are more exact- 
ing than they are anywhere else in every- 
day engineering. While guarding against 
excess of weight, there must be no great 
sacrifice of strength or durability. No 
severer range of requirements was ever 
demanded by a machine of any descrip- 
tion. 

The immense amount of work that has 
been going on in hundreds of workshops, 
with a view to the further improvement 
of the gasolene motor for automobiles 
has brought out a mightily interesting 
group of machines; and those whose 
largest faith has always been with this 
type will have a great deal to think and 
talk about from now on. Satisfied that 
both forms will exist side by side, a truce 
seems to have come between the par- 
tisans of the vertical motor at the front 
and the horizontal motor at the rear or 
underneath. For light pleasure vehicles 
the motor at the rear is preferred by 
many because it brings more weight on 
the driving wheels, aids steering and 
lessens the tendency to “skidding”; but 
for heavier models the motor at the front 
is apparently getting the better of the ar- 
gument, Purchasers may have an abun- 
dant choice among either styles. 

There is an evident increase in the 
motor powers of the larger vehicles, 
serving the important ends of traction 
capacity and durability, adding to the 
confidence of the distance rider, with ul- 
timate economy of operation for the work 


required. The extremely high-powered 
European racing cars will soon have their 
American counterparts, too, announce- 
ment having been made that F. A. La 
Roche, of the American Darracq Auto- 
mobile Co., has designed and ordered a 
180 H. P. racer for track use in 1904, to 
consist of two four-cylinder 90 H. P. en- 
gines, capable of being worked together 
or separately. It looks very much as if 
our racing cars were to become more 
than ever a class by themselves—the wid- 
est range of powers as well as freaks, 
many of them, in shapes and names. Ex- 
treme powers of this kind, like the special 
cup-racing craft built year by year, are 
useful only in a limited way; but the in- 
crease from 20 H. P. to 24 H. P., or a 
change from the twenties into the thirties, 
for the big showy cars, especially such as 
are built on “foreign” lines, seems to ap- 
peal to the sentiment of many people who 
are able to indulge their fancy. 

Luxury is counting for more and more 
in American automobile construction. 
The roominess of the British and Conti- 
nental designs, wider tonneaus and addi- 
tional door widths, for instance, are al- 
ready coming into vogue over here, with 
certain features of “handiness,” in which 
the finished products of this country in- 
variably surpass all others. Decidedly 
ingenious compartments for the tourist’s 
baggage, complete portmanteaus, in fact, 
are provided in the higher-priced road 
cars, with cleverly placed “pockets” for 
the safe carriage of other small articles. 
Working parts are made more easily ac- 
cessible than ever before, but over the 
simplified construction which makes this 
possible, schemes of color decoration 
may run riot. Every “smart” chauffeur 
seems to want a color scheme different 
from anyone else, and the manufacturer 
can usually be prevailed upon to humor 
his customers in a large degree. Longer, 
easier springs have come in gradually 
since the motor has ceased to be the all- 
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important factor; and improved springs 
add to the comfort of riding as nothing 
else can. 

Points of greatest strain have been 
strengthened, with heavier axles and mo- 
tive parts announced by many, and larg- 
er-sized tires quite general for large cars. 
Cylinders are furnished with mechanical- 
ly operated inlet and exhaust valves, and 
several models heretofore without canopy 
top are equipped with this often-useful 
accessory, with side curtains for protec- 
tion when riding in storm or against dis- 
agreeable winds. Single, double and 
multiple cylinders each have their staunch 
advocates, one interesting departure be- 
ing by the Packard Company, which has 
added a four-cylinder car to its former 
single-cylindered line. At least one firm 
—the Thomas—has pinned its faith to 
the triple cylinder, deriving its inspira- 
tion from some European successes along 
this line. As a matter of fact, the num- 
ber of cylinders has been brought to a 
truce, like the position of the motor; and 
the wise buyer finds a vehicle that suits 
him and then leaves that matter to the 
manufacturer, or else he accepts such a 
choice as the manufacturer can reasona- 
bly allow him. The Mercedes style of 
bonnet gains one more adherent in the 
new four-cylinder Packard touring car. 

The cheaper models share generously, 
though not so conspicuously, in the little 
refinements that are characteristic of the 
1904 family of automobiles. A consider- 
able increase of numbers is noted in mod- 
els listing at from $600 to $900, as com- 
pared with a year ago; and it is in this 
class that the average, every-day Ameri- 
can of moderate means will more and 
more pin his faith. Into this class will 
ultimately come all the essentials of the 
best possible machine, substantial luxury 
—little or no mere show—and the highest 
quality of service given wil! yieid a wide 
and general satisfaction. The produc- 





tion and sale of these vehicles must 
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enormously increase within a very few 
years, for wiile purchasers for automo- 
biles above $5,000 are comparatively few, 
even in this rich, new country, those who 
might find a perfected machine listing at 
from $600 to $900 a paying investment 
as well as a source of pleasure are num- 
bered by the millions. 

Electric vehicles—temporarily set back 
by the strong popularity and wide-ser- 
vice range of the gasolene motor—have 
always had and still have a special rather 
than a subordinate place in American au- 
tomobile development. In their particu- 
lar sphere, for light city use, making so- 
cial calls and the like, no other vehicle 
can compete with them. For light de- 
livery service, too, where a vehicle con- 
fined to two fixed tracks would be un- 
suitable, and a horse-drawn conveyence 
too slow and too expensive, the electric 
machine is winning its way with many of 
the progressive business interests of the 
country. Announcements of new electric 
models are not made as soon as an- 
nouncements of gasolene machines 





per- 
haps because they are not in so close a 
race for the approval of up-to-date so- 
ciety ; and, on the other hand, they have 
comparatively no importations to com- 
pete with. 

The electric automobile is an ideal 
supplementary vehicle. With use and 
room for only one motor car, the average 
person will probably find his best choice, 
all things considered, in a gasolene or 
steam machine of some _ well-known 
make. But with use and room for two 
or more automobiles, an electric model 
becomes a reasonable if not, indeed, a 
logical part of one’s equipment. Unex- 
celled for a spin of from twenty-five to 
forty miles over good roads in fair 
weather, it should be reserved largely for 
park and suburban riding, and not put 
to hard work over rough and hilly coun- 
try. The long distance tours that have 
been made on electrics the past fall are 
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encouraging prophecies, however, for 
those who would like to use this type ex- 
clusively for local and long distances. 
The Edison battery is still coming on— 
if the nearer-sounding rumbles of it are 
any criterion—but, after all these years 
of promise, they are still beyond the reach 
of private owners. Over-credulity is 
hardly an American characteristic. We 
are prone to acquire knowledge, and our 
ears are ever open to the syren song of 
progress, but should there be a_ long- 
drawn-out suspicion of extravagance in 
melody or libretto, 
the wrapt silence 
of the audience is 
sometimes broken 
by something oth- 
er than applause. 
People who are 
looking for a 
high-class _ electric 
touring and gen- 
eral service car 
are striving hard 
to accept all the 
statements made 
in behalf of this 
new (?) battery, 
but the general 
verdict — un- 
changed in this re- 
spect from a year 
ago—declares that it is up to some one 
to make good. Manufacturers natural- 
ly deprecate the Edisonian outbursts, 
because they have instilled the idea into 
the public mind that present prices are 
too high, and that the promised bat- 
tery will reduce them very materially. 
As a matter of fact, conditions are 
such that a first-class electric vehicle can- 
not be manufactured and sold for much 
less than present figures at this time. In 
due course of events prices will doubtless 
be lowered somewhat, since the constant 
progress of invention tends to a cheapen- 





ing of production. Edison is not the 
only inventor working to improve the au- 
tomobile and reduce the cost of manu fac- 
ture, and their joint efforts will bring re- 
sults, of which the public will be in- 
formed at once through regular chan- 
nels. Edison's prediction of a cheaper 
automobile will yet be realized, but the 
vehicle, when it does come, will be of 
different construction and finish from the 
$2,000 and $3,000 touring cars of to-day. 
The cost of such automobiles will always 
include something more than a motor 
and four wheels. 

The popularity 
of the steam ve- 
hicle has been ma- 
terially enlarged 
by the addition of 
new types and a 
tendency among 
makers to adopt 
the general de- 
signs of the gaso- 
lene touring car 
for their corre- 
sponding models. 
The distinctive ap- 
pearance of the 
latter—the self- 
evidently showy, 
foreign type—has 
had much to do 
with establishing 
them in fashion, and in order to meet 
this situation half way the manufac- 
turers of the steamers have been led to 
develop a general design now recog- 
nized as appropriate for their class of 
automobiles. The tendency this way 
has not been universal, however, hence 
the old and the new in design exist side 
by side, and so they will probably con- 
tinue to exist. 

Along with this tendency to adopt the 
general lines of the popular gasolene car, 
and in part on account of it, there has 
been brought about a somewhat heavier 
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A FIFTEEN H. P, PHELPS 


construction than formerly had, or 
thought desirable in the early stages of 
the industry. There has been a general 
strengthening of vital parts to withstand 
the hard usage which this type of ma- 
chine has proven itself adapted to in the 
reliability runs and elsewhere. Very 
many people have an instinctive prefer- 
ence for this type—in part traceable io 
the popularity of the steam engine in the 
world’s transportation and mii 





laneous 
work: and its future as a motive power 
for automobiles was never more secure 
than it is to-day. 

After all, the quality ot an automobile 
consists not so much in the particular 
system it is built upon, as in the material 
and workmanship put into it ; and one not 
qualified to judge wholly for himself 
could not go far wrong to find out where 
his personal preference lies, and then 


CLIMBING COREY HILL 


choose according to that preference from 
among standard manuiacturing firms. 
There is no hard-and-fast principle in 
construction except that, all other things 
being equal, the simplest is the best. To 
improve an already good automobile may 
lemand a inore snecialized knowledge 
‘han the original construction of it. The 
progress of 1g03 has added immensely 
» the -ducation of our designers and 
manufacturers, while bringing the final 
types of American automobiles one de- 
gree nearer. This same process will be 
continued for some years to come, for 
untiring application and infinite pains are 
the price of success and prominence in 
this industry. 

Within another month or six weeks 
practically every American manufacturer 
who has not done so already will let the 
cat out of his particular bag, and a com- 
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prehensive view of the new types and 
models will be possible. Following its 
customin this respect, THE AUTOMOBILE 
MaGaZINE will shortly publish a more 
detailed account of the family of 1904 
machines than would be possible at this 
time. Quite a number of the new models 
have been at this writing on the road, 
under trial by their factory staff. L. P. 
Mooers, of the Peerless Motor Car Co., 
made the first trial of his 1904 Peerless 
on a trip from Cleveland, O., to New 
York and Boston during the last days of 
November. 

Intérest in the Seldon patent situation 
abates nothing, since the past two or 
three months have seen fewer pronounce- 
ments, and, finally, a definite joining of 
issues—in the form of suits against the 
Ford Motor Co., Detroit, Mich., as well 
as against an agent and a customer of 
the same car. Such action on the part 
of the owners of the patent was inevita- 
ble; otherwise, there would have been 
nothing to justify the existence of the 
Licensed Association. The nearness of 
the shows adds to the intensity of he feel- 
ing on the part of some, since the Man- 
ufacturers’ Association, under whose aus- 
pices, in part, at least, the principal ex- 
hibitions are held, and the Licensed As- 
sociation are comprised very largely of 
the same members. 

It has even been claimed by some that 
the independent makers, as the unlicensed 
concerns have come to be commonly 
called, were discriminated against in the 
allotment of space at the big shows. At 
any event, the public must soon be taken 
into the controversy, willingly or no, but 
it is earnestly hoped that open discord 
will not be introduced into the winter’s 
shows by the drawing of any lines, by 
notices on stands or other means, be- 
tween the two determined groups in the 
American automobile industry to-day. 
How far-reaching the issue may becom> 
is seen, for one thing, in the feeling that 


a number of concerns must fight this 
patent to a successful issue or go out 
of business, on account ofthe small likeli- 
hood of their being able to secure licenses 
under any circumstances. The one good 
result of this controversy has been to 
keep new concerns of limited experience 
and frequently more limited means from 
entering upon the manufacture of auto- 
mobiles. 

It is not so very long ago, as time is 
reckoned nowadays, that this new and 
important development in pleasure travel 
and transportation was fighting its way to 
a part and place in the practical organiza- 
tion of life. But that era is now passed 
for all time, and despite the errors, fail- 
ures and mishaps of one kind and an- 
other that have hindred the sport in a 
local or temporary manner, jeveryone— 
barring the professionalautomobile hater 
—acknowledged the great good that is 
being wrought by the motor car, and the 
bright future of the social and economic 
movement of which it is the center. The 
growth of popular interest in automo- 
biling in this country has been rapid, and 
within the past year phenomenally so. 
The belief once prevailed quite generally 
that purchasers of automobiles belonged 
to one or other of two classes—the very 
weathly, who could afford expensive 
toys, and enthusiasts, who, perforce, must 
be amused with the latest fad. But every 
new departure, however great its ultimate 
value, must pass through this process 
before being accorded general adoption ; 
and surely the automobile has fought its 
way through this borderland of suspi- 
cion and distrust surrounding the City of 
Public Confidence. 


An Auto Autocrat 


“Well, I have got to go back to horses 
and a coachman.” 

“Indeed ?” 

“Yes! Our chauffeur is so high-toned 
he won't associate with our cook!” 


How the 


Automobile 


Developed 


By A. PB. Sennette 


HE course of development of the 
automobile has not proceeded so 
naturally as it usually does in matters 
mechanical—as, for example, in the rail- 
way locomotive. The fact that one man- 
ufacturer has been successful with one 
type of vehicle has caused the untechni- 
cal to think that that per se must be the 
correct type; and the influence of fashion 
has made itself felt, to the prejudice of 
equally meritorious vehicles which, how- 
ever, have not conformed to the fashion 
of the hour. 

In 1895, Panhard and Peugeot were 
typical of the two then prevalent types 
the vertical and the 
horizontal _— cylinder 
genus. In the Paris- 
Rouen race also ran a 
jumpy contrivance 
propelled by a single 
cylinder Benz motor, 
its power transmis- 
sion being by belting. 
In the internal econ- 
omy of these three 
pioneer carriages is 
comprised all the in- 
animate organs upon 
which the whole evo- 
lution has been wrought. Two of the 
gear-driven vehicles to which I have re- 
ferred embodied the device—still almost 
universally prevalent—of a train of tooth- 
ed wheels sliding into and out of gear 
laterally. 

This train balladeur, as the French 
call it, is supposed to have been invented 
by the late M. Levassor. Such, however, 
is not the case, for it was invented for 
use upon a steam carriage by James Watt. 
Watt’s original sketch 1s still in existence, 
and is precisely the so-called Panhard 
gear. It even shows the method of lu- 
brication by drilling a hole longitudinally 








through the shaft, and leading the oil out 
by lateral holes as required. Levassor 
tried other expedients, including friction, 
and no one was more dissatisfied than he 
with his change-speed gear. I believe his 
own exclamation was, “C’est brusque et 
brutal,” but he added, and herein lies the 
crux of the whole matter, “i] marche.” 
This miserable compromise for a gearing 
of variable ratio works with more or less 
satisfaction, but always with a fair de- 
gree of reliability, and hence its contin- 
uance to the present day. Despite the 
labor which has been fruitlessly expended 
upon the search for something better, I 
trust designers will 
not grow faint heart- 
ed, for had we but a 
better change, all 
would be well. 

Makers have not 
given the pigmy elec- 
tric installations en- 
tailed anything like 
adequate attention. In 
the first place the 
switches, the commu- 
tators, the contacts, 
the binding screw ar- 
rangements are too 
often of the commonest description, 
and the roughest workmanship, bring- 
ing about many contretemps quite avoid- 
able. Makers, moreover, seem to think 
that in no matter how slipshod a fashion 
the wiring is carried out, it will be 
equally efficacious. 

That no radical changes have been car- 
ried out upon the motor by no means 
proves that they ought not to have been, 
nor that considerable modification may 
not be observable in the immediate fu- 
ture. 

At first it was thought that the prob- 
lem of production of an equilibrium mo- 
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tor, that is to say, one in which the ex- 
plosions should be equally and oppositely 
equilibrated, merited very serious study. 
An equilibrium motor is such, in fact, 
only when it is working in a correctly 
normal and perfect manner; but if any- 
thing on the one side—be it but a trifling 
derangement of a valve—be abnormal, 
then the equilibration immediately disap- 
pears. Such motors require a very heavy 
fiywheel, seeing that the explosions only 
take place half the number per unit of 
time, and are intrinsically twice as vio- 
lent. 

It is obvious that the whole of the 
transmission is subjected to much more 
serious torsional strains, and has in 
consequence to be made both stronger 
and heavier. The equilibration also 
holds good for certain speeds, and 
there appear to be “critical” speeds 
at which it is most violent. More- 
over, it almost invariably entails ad- 
ditional complication by reason of the 
necessitv for supplementary gear. The 
~ Tast consideration tells in favor of mul- 
tiple cylinders; the thing to be aimed at 
obviously is to impart to the propelling 
shaft the greatest possible number of im- 
pulses per unit of time, and these of the 
least possible violence for a given horse- 
power. Multiplication of the cylinders 
reduces their diameter, insures ease in 
starting, and paves the way for more effi- 
cient silencing. From these points of 
view much might be expected from the 
eight-cylinder motors. 

From the point of view of actual 
power obtained, however, I think it quite 
possible that these may not come up to 
expectation, because we must not lose 
sight of the fact that even a four-throw 
crank is an undesirable thing, and when 
you come to have a long line of eight 
cranks, loss of power, due to torsional 
stress and twist is likely to arise. The 
multiple cylinder effect, however, is so 
desirable that I am sure we ought to be 





thankful to those having the enterprise 
to make the essai. A still more efficient 
arrangement would, doubtless, be the em- 
ployment of four double-acting cylinders ; 
the double-acting cylinder problem is a 
nut not yet cracked by evolution. 

Nothing can be more unscientific 
than the present system of mounting 
vertical cylinder motors upon the sus- 
pension springs of pleasure carriages, 
and, although they were placed there 
by the exigencies of rapid inspection 
and road repair, their emplacement does 
not represent a phase of evolution of a 
lasting nature. 

The thing to consider is what is it we 
ought really to strive for? It is to pro- 
duce an internal combustion motor giv- 
ing off its power by means of impulses 
analogous to those of the steam engine. 
In other words, an internal combustion 
engine per se as opposed to an explosion 
engine. That is the first thing. Then 
the second thing is so to bring this in- 
ternal combustion under control that we 
may increase or diminish the length of 
time during which it shall act for each 
stroke—in other words, to control the 
power of our motor by the length of 
combustion and subsequent expansion 
of the gases within the cylinder in a 
manner very analogous to the auto- 
matic varying cut off of a good steam 
engine. 

Nothing can be more _ unscientific 
than the present system of mixing the 
fuel with its oxygen before admission 
to the motor, nor the derivation of its 
power by means of combustion so rapid 
that it may well be termed an explo- 
sion. What is wanted in place of it is a 
means of sustaining that combustion, 
and of passing fuel into the cylinders 
in exact accordance with the power 
required pro tem. By this means we 
should obtain a motor embodying that 
valuable attribute of the steam engine of- 
ten spoken of as the “great elasticity” of 
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its power. A motor, moreover, of far 
greater efficiency, both theoretical and 
practical, and of extraordinary simplicity, 
even when compared with our old and 
trusted servant the steam engine, if we 
take, as we must take, the engine and 
boiler together. Such a motor would at 
the same time solve the change-speed 
problem, its range of power would quite 


‘equal the steam engine, for from the 


same motor we should have moderate 
power with very great efficiency, and 
great power—when  required—with 
moderate efficiency. 

With regard to the immediate future, 
one would expect to see improvements 
in the direction of running motors with 
hotter cylinders—which the introduction 
of thin steel cylinders will enable to be 
done—a greater degree of expansion, en- 
abling silencing to be more effectively 
dealt with; the use of higher initial com- 
pression enabling automatic ignition to be 
made use of, and with it a great advance 
in simplicity. 

Americans have in many _ instances 
suppressed the Panhard gear, but they 
have done this somewhat inadequately by 
failing concurrently to suitably increase 
the power of their motors. The change- 
speed mechanism brings us to the trans- 
mission beyond it, and here we see evi- 
dence of beneficial evolution. In the earl- 
ier carriages the power was eventually 
transmitted to the road wheels by side 
chains, The advent of the live axle woul. 
seem to ring their death knell. 

I am quite aware that the production 
of a live axle which will not “give” and 
can be kept in correct alignment is not 
an exactly simple matter, but experience 
with live axles has already proceeded so 
far as to entitle us to prognosticate that 
side chains will soon be cast off perma- 
nently—as they are now apt to be tem- 
porarily. Chains bring us to wheels— 
in these we see no startling develop- 
ment. We note, however, the general 
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transition from the suspension, or spi- 
der wheel, to the timber spoke, a tran- 
sition in all probability likely to prove 
a lasting one. 

In many of the more carefully con- 
structed modern automobiles, internal 
brakes have been very properly made use 
of, and the crude practice of allowing the 
weight of the brake straps to lie upon the 
revolving drums is gradually dying out, 
being replaced by a more rational ar- 
rangement of extraneously supported 
brake blocks—the latter brakes contrast- 
ing very favorably with the French shoe 
brakes—put on the wrong way up and 
acting on the rubber tire—as evidenced in 
the earlier of the French-built carriages. 
A notable feature of the construction is 
the pertinacity with which the “Jack-in- 
the-box” still sticks to his post. This 
functionary, in the form substantially the 
same as when it was first invented inde- 
pendently by Pecqueur in 1827, and 
Richard Roberts in 1829, still obtains. 

With regard to the framing of self- 
propelling vehicles, the transition through 
which this has passed is interesting. For, 
beginning with timber construction, we 
find an almost universal reversion to this 
mode. The majority of the more modern 
carriages have composite frames consist- 
ing of metallic flitch-plates provided with 
an apology for a flange, produced by set- 
ting over the top edge of the medial por- 
tion. Not only is the width of flange thus 
obtained inadequate, but the length of 
plain flitch-plate left projecting at either 
end is too great. 





Having regard to the 
negligible increase of weight due to the 
extension of the flange, this should un- 
doubtedly be done. A difficulty, however, 
presents itself, through the necessity of 
employing special plant, so that I look 
upon this merely as a temporary one. 
The noticeable feature in regard to 
framing is the gradual discarding of 
tubular construction. For weighty ve- 
hicles I think there can be no doubt that 
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hydraulically pressed up frames produce 
the best “engineer’s job.” A plant is 
now at work in France, and one is be- 
ing got ready on our side, so that short- 
ly they will be procurable. Perhaps 
the most scientific form of frame yet in- 
troduced is the aluminium rectangular 
or “box girder,” reinforced by a core 
of ash, made use of by Messrs. 
Charron, Girardot and Voigt, and the 
steel one of similar construction made 
use of by Messrs. Maudslay on our side. 

In regard to the motor no startling or 
radical phase of evolution has presented 
itself, but there is evidence of healthy 
progress, the motor of to-day being a far 
more reliable servant than its progenitors. 
With regard to the cooling, the latest de- 
vice consists in discarding the ventilating 
louvres which had come to be an integral 
part of the bonnet and inclosing the mo- 
tor within it hermetically, and aspirating 
air into this closed chamber by means of 
a centrifugal fan. All this represents 
sound progress, but in connection with 
it we detect the imprint of the faddist. 


The cellular—or so-called “honey- 
comb”—cooler by means of which the 
circulating water is divided up into thin 
films constitutes a correctly scientific 
process of refrigeration analogous indeed 
to certain other cooling processes. But 
among things to be avoided on motor-cars 
are joints. Now, the up-to-date cooler 
may be said to be built up of joints, a 
vast expanse of soldered joints fairly dif- 
ficult to make in the shops almost impos- 
sible to remake on the road. The ideal 
water cooler should have only two joints, 
those of the induction and eduction pipes. 
The difference in weight of a_ well-de- 
signed cooler practically free from joints 
and one dependent upon much soldered 
jointing is negligible in regard to ordi- 
nary vehicles. I should like to point out 
here that my remarks anent water cool- 
ing and motors are intended to apply only 
to ordinary cars, and not to racers, in 
connection with which it is, of course, le- 
gitimate to employ any means of weight 
reduction and speed acceleration likely to 
bring one first to the winning post. 





Success 


He sighed for literary fame, 

He burned and yearned to see his name 
In all the auto magazines. 

He vowed the world would know him 
well, 

And hear the story he would tell 
Alike to peasants and to queens. 


He bought some paper, pens, and ink, 
Then sat him down and tried to thin« 
Of something that the world should 
thrill. 
Alas! no inspiration came, 
And if he hadn’t quit the game, 
He might be sitting thinking still. 


He quit but did not give up hope, 
He bought a recipe for soap, 
(The only kind that an auto cleans.) 
His advertising brought him fame, 
And now each month you see his name 
In all the leading magazines. 





Timing a 


la Mors 


By Rene Dupre 


O much interest has been aroused 
over the Mors timing apparatus, 
which has clocked all cf the most au- 
thentic records in America and which 
will record the passing seconds in the 
forthcoming events over the Ormond- 
Daytona track, that I have thought a 
brief explanation of the ingenious in- 
strument and the way it is used will 
prove timely. 

When the diagram herewith is con- 
sulted it will at once be seen that like 
all really successful inven- 
tions, the timer is a mar- 
velously simple affair if 
the accuracy of its per- 
formances is taken into 
consideration. The timer 
was designed for the 
Mors Company by M. 
Potier and consists pri- 
marily of an electric in- 
strument so arranged as to 
unroll a strip of paper in 
the usual way, combined 
with which are electro- 
magnetic punches and a 
chronometer. The chro- 
nometer is made to close 
the circuit 
through an electro-mag- 
net punching holes in the 
strip of paper at every fifth of a second. 
A second similar arrangement is con- 
nected with a bell push, which is held 
in the hand by a timekeeper. 

When the car is about to start the ap- 


electric 





push, and the electro-magnet in con- 
nection with it produces a,punch in the 
side of the paper, a short length of which 
is here shown. The central row of the 
series of punchings made by the chro- 
nometer on this paper represent fifths 
of seconds (the complete seconds being 
indicated by additional punchings above 
the central row), the point at which the 
car started, and at which the bell-push 
was pressed, is shown by the punching 
toward the bottom of the strip. 

It will be understood 
that the points of the 
three punches are in a 
straight line with one an- 
other across the strip of 
paper. 

When the car reaches 
the end of the course 
over which its time is to 
be taken, another ob- 
server stationed at that 
point presses a second 
bell-push arranged in 
parallel with the first, 
and this makes a second 
punching on the paper in 
the same way as the first 
was made, and so en- 
ables, by comparison 
with the other two rows 
of punchings, the exact time taken by 
the car to be ascertained. 

By increasing the number of observ- 
ers provided with push contacts simi- 
larly connected to the apparatus, and 











paratus is set in ac Seconps FirTHs stationing them at a 
tion, the paper band is —< > kilometer or mile 
unrolled, and the (---+------ rece Heke eee s apart, the speed rec- 
chronometer makes = ‘ ords for the kilometer 
upon it a series of PASSAGE OF CAR or mile, or any num- 
punches at every fifth of a second. ber of miles or kilometers, with or with- 
When the car passes the starting outa flying start, can be ascertained. 

point the timekeeper presses the Special apparatus has now been de- 
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signed by the Mors 


ployed for the pur- 





people for accurate- 
ly estimating the 
time elapsing be- 
tween any of the 
regular marks on 
the paper and that 
at which the punch- 
ing corresponding 
to the passage of 





pose. 

To some extent 
the latest Mors 
timer appears to 
be a retrogression 
from the earlier 
form, as it involves 
the personal equa- 
tion of observers; 











the car over a given 
point is registered, 
and it is claimed that this can be done 
up to a one-thousandth of a second, 
should such a division be wanted. 

As, however, the equation of personal 
error of each observer is likely to vary 
enormously more than this, this part of 
the invention appears to me to be a 
rather unnecessary refinement, and I 
have not illustrated the apparatus em- 





the earlier appa- 
ratus, it will be re- 
membered, having depended upon the 
contact of the car with a wire or cord 
stretched across the course. In order 
to get really accurate results it would 
appear that some such arrangement is 
necessary, as the personal lag of ob- 
servers is found in such cases to vary, 
generally from a tenth to a fifth of a 
second. 





The Man and the Borrowed Automobile 


A FABLE 


MAN who had acquired the bor- 
rowing habit once borrowed an 
automobile and went for a ride through 
a country district wherein the native 
who talks through his horse collar was 
largely in evidence. 

The car the borrowing man had bor- 
rowed was a low-browed, rakish craft, 
and was known as the Red Hot Hoodoo 
from Hades. Its owner was a man of 
such vast wealth that the expense inci- 
dent to standing for rural extortions was 
to him a mere matter to receive the at- 
tention of his valet. 

A hard knuckled, scrubby whiskered 
farmer, who had acquired a grievance 
against the millionaire owner of the Red 
Hot Hoodoo, etc., had sworn to whip 
the owner when the occasion arrived. 

The man who borrowed the portable 
trouble raiser stopped to rest near the 


farmer’s house. He tied the Hoodoo to 
the leg of a tree and removed his dust 
goggles to enjoy the scenery. 

The farmer came along, recognized the 
Red Hot Hoodoo from Hades and natu- 
rally concluded that the chauffeur was 
the owner. 

Though his premises were false, he 
carried out the war plan he had arranged 
without a hitch. He lambasted the sup- 
posed millionaire until he was returned 
to his home in an ambulance instead of 
the borrowed automobile. 

Moral: Keep in motion when in the 
enemy’s country. 


Hard and Smooth 
“It is proposed to put convicts to work 
quarrying stone for roads.” 
“Then the way of the transgressor 
will be hard, indeed.” 
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World’s Records for 1903 


(Fastest times on track or road) 


A kilometre (.621 of a mile) is the standard distance in Europe. 


A mile is the standard distance in America. ahoe 
GASOLINE 
Dist. Time. Made by Machine. Place. Date. 
rk 0,26 2-5 Duray, Gobron-Brillie, Dourdan, France, Nov. 5, 1903, 
Im. 0.46 M. Augieres, Mors, Dourdan, France, Nov. 17, 1902 


The American record for a mile straightaway is 51 4-5 seconds, made by Henri Fournier (Mors), Brooklyn» 
N. Y., Nov. 16, 1901. 











STEAM 
1k. 0.27 3-5 LeBlon, Serpollet, Dourdan, France, Nov. 5, 1903 
Im. *T.o1 Geo. C. Cannon, Cannon, Providence, R. L., Sept. 26, 1903 
*Made on track 
ELECTRIC 
1k. 0.36 1-5 W. C. Baker, Baker, Staten Island, N.Y., May 31, 1902 
1m. 1.03 A. L. Rikez, Riker, Brooklyn, N. Y., Nov. 16, 1902 





AGAINST TIME-—-ON THE ROAD-—-STRAIGHTAWAY 
GASOLINE (OVER 1,800 POUNDS) 





1k.(Am.) 0.32 4-5 Alex. Winton, Winton, Ormond, Fla., Mar. 26, 1903 
1k, (Eu.) *o.262-5 M. Duray, Gobron-Brillie, Dourdan, France, Nov. 5, 1903 
1m.(Am) o.51 4-5 HenriFournier, Mors, Brooklyn, N. Y., Nov. 16, 1901 
1m, (Eu.) *o.46 M. Augieres, Mors. Dourdan, France, Nov. 17, 1902 





GASOLINE (1,200 TO 1,800 POUNDS) 











1k.(Am.) 047 Percy Owen, Winton, Staten Island, N. Y., May 31, 1902 
1k. (Eu.) *o.29 2-5 Baras, Darracq, Dourdan, France, 1902 
1m.(Am.) 1.17 3-5 Percy Owen, Winton, Staten Island, N. Y., May 31, 1902 
1m. (Eu.) *0.48 3-5 M. Thery, Decauville, Dourdan, France, 1902 
GASOLINE (UNDER 1,200 POUNDS) 
1k.(Am,) 0.35 1-2 Otto Nestman, Stevens-Duryea Ormond, Fla., Dec. 31, 1903 
1k, (Eu.) *0.33 Villeman, Darracq, Dourdan, France, 1902 
1m.(Am.) 0.571-5 Otto Nestman, Stevens-Duryea, Ormond, Fla, Dec, 31, 1903 
Im, (Eu.) *o.58 M. Thellier, Passy-Thellier, Dourdan, France, 1902 


*Denotes world’s records for the class. 





TRACK RECORDS 
GASOLINE (MACHINES OVER 1,800 POUNDS) 


Im. 0.55 Barney Oldfield, Winton, Los Angeles, Cal., Nov. 20, 1903 
2m. 1.54 1-2 ” os Denver, Col., Oct. 29, 1903 
3m. 2.50 3-4 ve ss S ts 
4m, 3-47 3-4 
5m. 4-44 : _ 
6m. 5.42 : ee " 
7m. 6.39 I-4 : - ‘a ” 
8m, 4371-4 ‘ be ‘ 
9 m. 8.34 1-2 - - alt 
10 m, 9.32 1-2 . ‘ ‘a 
II m, 10 29 3-4 . ¥ 
12m, 11.27 3-4 v6 
13 m. 12.25 3-4 - 
14m. 13.33 3-4 z re es om 
15 m, 14.21 mi 5 iis 
16 m, 20.24 4-5 Henri Fournier, Mors, Ft. Erie, Can., Sept. 26, Igo1 
17 m, 21.40 4-5 sa ” he ” 
18 m, 22.56 4-5 : 25 sin 
Ig m. 24.12 2-5 p " = 
20 m, 25.25 2-5 ee se se af 
2I m, 26-42 . ” “ “ 
22m. 27-57 m5 “ia i re 
23m, 29-12 4 “ 24 “ig 
24m, 30-28 4-5 “ - ; " 
at “ec af 


25m. 31-44 1-5 
59m, 1.17.50 Alex. Winton, Winton, Chicago, Sept. 18, 1900 
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GASOLINE 










Made by. 
Barney Oldfield, 


Jules Sincholle, 


sé 


sé 


Henri Page, 


(MACHINES 
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1,200 to 

Machine. 

Winton, 
ae 


a6 


Darracq, 
oe 


se 


Decauville, 


1,800 LBS.) 





Place. 


Cleveland, O. 


se 


Detroit, Mich. 


se 


4s 


New York, 


Best mile for this class—sg 1-5 sec. by Oldfield, the third mile in the above. 
*Page’s 15 mile time only was taken; Sincholle’s time from 11 to 14 miles are therefore allowed to stand, 
although there are presumably slower than Page's. 


Date. 
Sept. 4, 1903 
“é 


Sept. 9, 1903 


Oct. 3, 1903 





GASOLINE (MACHINES UNDER 1,200 LBS.) 




















Im, 1.07 2-5 Dan Wurgis, Oldsmobile, Cleveland, O. Sept. 4, 1903 
2m. 2.24 I-2 - ss Syracuse, N. Y. Sept. 12, 1903 
3m. 3.31 1-2 sia + ad - 
4m, 4 40 I-4 _ . . na 

5m, 5.49 sg ” . = 

STEAM 

Im. 1.01 Geo. C. Cannon, Cannon, Providence, R. I., Sept. 26, 1903 
2m. 2.24 3-5 + i i ‘ 

3m. 3-36 45 “ ps . i 

4m. 4.48 2-5 a “ “ ne 

5 m. 5.56 3-5 i " ri - 

6 mm, 7.22 2-5 J. L. Hedges, White, Cleveland, O., Sept. 5, 1903 
7m. 8.39 = 7 ee : 

8 m. 9.51 e s “cc 

gm. 11,05 1-5 és ¥ ae * 

10 m. 12.20 4-5 = i“ = 

ELECTRIC 

1m. 1.20 4-5 D. Chisholm, Baker, Cleveland, O Sept. 4, 1903 
2m. 2.35 2-5 - 2 a 

3 m. 3.53 be 6 ‘- 

4m. 5.11 1-5 a ’ sed 

5 m. 6.29 3-5 e “6 ‘ec “é 

10 m. 17.58 W. C. Baker, ” Detroit, Mich. Oct. 24, 1902 

ROAD RECORDS 
GASOLINE 

10 m. 10.26 Alex, Winton, Winton, Ormond, Fla. Mar. 26, 1903 
25 m. 1,06 42 Alex. Fisher, Gasmobile, Long Island, Apr. 14, Ig00 
40 m. 1.33.32 E. B. Shaw, Chicago- Joliet, Oct. 18, 1901 
50m. = 2.30, 01 Alex. Fisher, Gasmobile, Long Island, Apr. 14, 1900 
100 m. 2.52.90 Emil Voig, Panhard, " Apr. 26, 1902 


700 miles in 3 days 20 minutes, Alex. Winton, Winton machine, Cleveland to New York, Nov. 1 to 4. 1900. 
Actual running time, 38% hours. 
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E will imagine that you have 
passed through al! of that kin- 
dergarten par. of your novitiate where- 
in you have learned the mysteries of 
what the various levers, clutches, plugs, 
gears and such like are. You have at- 
tentively sat beside a not over clean 
young man and been shown by 
him how near you can come to running 
into or being run into by some one else, 
and yet escape. All this and a lot more 
has been indiscriminately shoveled into 
your knowledge box, and mentally 
ticketed “automobile 
knowledge” by you. 
Proceeding now upon 
your matriculation at 
the Experience High 
School, you are alone in 
the car and are endeav- 
oring to make use of 
some of that hodge- 
podge “knowledge” you 
have. You have duly 
“turned the crank,” wise- 
ly examined and _ tested 
the sparking, lubrica- 
tion, fuel supply, etc., 
etc., and have finally got 
the vehicle started. You 
are on the second speed, 
and as you do desire to secure your 
stock of experience in large lumps, wis- 
dom will tell you for the first few times 
second speed should be your favored 
one. As you go smoothly on your way, 
each moment gaining confidence and 
losing nervousness, gently press down 
the pedal occasionally so you may grow 
accustomed to its use, and learn how 
much throwing out the clutch has to 
do with checking the speed of the ve- 
hicle; but be careful to do this slowly, 
and do not let the car lose too much 
headway, since picking up again of the 


How to Govern Speed 


By Terrence B. Trenholme 








second speed is not the best thing in 
the world for your gears. 

Press down the brake pedal from 
time to time, and learn how much stop- 
ping power it endows you with. When 
you feel thoroughly at home with the 
second speed, and realize that you have 
control of the car, change on to your 
third, but before doing so be sure to 
select a fairly good length of straight 
road to experiment on. The change is 
effected by pressing down on the clutch 
pedal; when this is done move the lever 
forward into the next 
notch, and when it is 
there, let your pedal 
come up gently. In prac- 
tising changing speed, it 
is well to select a down 
grade, not a hill, but just 
a very slight incline, as 
then the car will run on, 
and you may be more 
deliberate about your 
pedal and lever move- 
ments. Throw out the 
clutch frequently, as be- 
fore advised, and use 
pedal brake gently to ac- 
quire a knowledge of the 
effect on your third 
speed. Practice this well, for by ju- 
dicious use of the clutch and gentle ap- 
plications of the foot brake, it is fre- 
quently possible to slow up just enough 
to enable you to get through traffic 
without shutting down. The writer, in 
fact, rarely uses the second and first 
speeds except for starting, running 
through crowded traffic and hill climb- 
ing. There is, however, one instruction 
he should have given, and that is when 
you have changed on to your third or 
top speed, you should have retarded or 
throttled down the engine speed, and by 
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moving your accelerator have given 
your governors full play. It is not wise 
for the novice to drive at top speed 
right off the reel. You can accelerate 
gradually as you gain more confidence 
and feel more certain of yourself. 

In doing all I have advised, you have 
naturally confined the brunt of your 
experiments to level roads, if not 
smooth ones. The next step in your 
education is hill climbing, and the fore- 
most thing in doing this successfully is 
for you to acquire the trick of chang- 
ing speed in conformity with the grad- 
ient attacked. This, indeed, can hardly 
be called a trick—it is almost an in- 
stinct. To begin with, wherever pos- 
sible, it is well to put your car at a hill 
at its best gait on its top speed (sup- 
posing always in this article that yours 
is the ordinary car of commerce, not 
the luxurious one of millionairedom). 
It will rush up well at first, but gradu- 
ally you will feel it slackening. You 
haye ine throttle wide open or the ac- 
celerator down already, and the only 
thing to be done in case the car will 
complete the climb on the top speed is 
to slow down the ignition. Mind and 
do this, or the motor will knock—in- 
deed, too early explosions with the en- 
gine running slow have been known to 
break crank shafts. So slow down ig- 
nition as the car itself slows. 

Eventually it becomes apparent that the 
car is not going to climb the hill on its 
high speed, and the throb of the engine 
becomes accentuated. This is the mo- 
ment, or, indeed, rather before, but you 
will learn it as you go—the psycholog- 
ical moment to come down to your sec- 
ond speed. Changing down is not so 
easy as changing up, and requires more 
practice. When properly done, grind- 
ing or groaning should in no way be in 
evidence, and there should be no for- 
ward or backward jerk of the car, which 
should glide on as though nothing had 


happened, and you alone in the car 
should be conscious that any change 
has been made. But, as I have said, to 
do this successfully is an instinct that 
comes by practice—sooner with some, 
later with more, and never with not a 
few. So you have got to practice it un- 
til you have proven which of the three 
classes you are destined for. Pray that 
it may not be the last named one. 

Remember when in you desire for 
less speed or more power you throw in 
the gear lower than the one you have 
been traveling on; that it is not neces- 
sary to withdraw the clutch wholly— 
indeed, some well-known drivers claim 
that, if the change is effected at the 
proper moment, there is no need to 
withdraw the clutch at all; but as for 
me, I must admit that I have never been 
able to change down satisfactorily with- 
out drawing the clutch, so I am not 
therefore inclined to advise the novice 
to try and do so. The clutch should be 
withdrawn sufficiently to admit of it 
slipping, just how much varies with 
every car, and the knowledge of the 
exact amount will only come with 
practice. 

Do not delay until the last moment 
for coming down to a lower gear, but 
drive on that gear upon which you are 
running to the best possible advantage. 
That is to say, keep the engine running 
at its normal speed as long as possible 
by the manipulation of the throttle and 
sparking. When the speed of the en- 
gine begins to drop slightly below the 
normal, and you feel it laboring, then 
change, but not before. 

In passing over the top of a hill, do 
not be in too great a hurry to change 
to high speed again. The man who 
bangs in his second or his third before 
the engine is ready to take the car up 
shortens the life of his vehicle, besides 
laying up a store of trouble for himself. 
The true automobilist will come to feel 
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for his car, and to learn just exactly 
what it- likes and how it likes it. Re- 
member, automobile is a noun femin- 
ine, and when of the genus gasolene, 
the femininity will be found pronounced 
to a degree. If you succeed in sur- 
mounting the hill on your first, wait un- 
til you hear your engine cut out before 
you change on to the second speed, 
and then wait again until the cut out 
comes before you once more slip in 
your third. 


In coming to a stop learn early to 
avoid using your brakes. The man who 
rushes up at full speed to his destina- 
tion and then jams on brakes, should 
have his car taken away from him. 
There are times, of course, when the 
brakes must be used for a sudden stop; 
but for all ordinary slow downs the 
clutch pedal should be depressed and 
the car allowed to slow naturally and 
easily without being brought up with a 
bang as though it had run into the wall. 





New York’s New Street Laws 


By Ghomas V. Brennan 


OW pleasant it would be if the 
mere passing of laws accom- 
plished anything. Were this so then 
the regulating and improving of metro- 
politan street traffic would be an as- 
sured success with the new 
rules of the road lately adopt- 
ed by New York’s Board of 
Aldermen. Unfortunately pol- 
itics, as it is played in Amer- 
ica, makes the enforcement 
of all such laws a thing of 
pull and push—possessing 
the first, you can indulge in 
the second to your heart’s 
content, all laws to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. 

Perhaps, though, the un- 
expected may happen, even 
in so unlikely a thing as this, 
and the new rules may actu- 
ally be enforced, in which 
case the safety and comfort 
of all concerned will be 
greatly benefited. 

The new regulations re- 
quire vehicles going to the right into 
another street to turn as near to the 
curb as possible, and vehicles going to 
the left into another street to pass to 











the right of and beyond the center of 
the street intersection before turning. 

A vehicle crossing a street shall do 
so by turning to the left, so as to head 
in the same direction as traffic on the 


i ‘ 


other side of the street. It 
is forbidden to stop except 
with vehicle’s right side to 
the curb, and no vehicle is al- 
lowed to stop within ten feet 
of a corner. 

The speed maximum is 
eight miles an hour, except 
in the sparsely-built portions 
of the city, where it may be 
fifteen miles. When cross- 
ing any north and south av- 
enue, and when turning any 
corner, the speed 
shall be not more 
than half. the maxi- 
mum limit. 

‘When slowing up 
or stopping, a driver 
must signal to those 
behind by raising 

Slowly-moving ve- 
hicles are ordered to keep as near to 
the curb as possible. At night lights 
must be displayed by every vehicle ex- 


whip or hand. 
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cept those driven by licensed truckmen. 
No driver of an unlicensed vehicle shall 
be less than sixteen years of age, ex- 
cept by special police permission. 

Hlackmen are forbidden to “cruise” 
up and down, except they go two blocks 
or more before returning. Vehicles 
may not be placed crosswise in Broad- 
way or Fifth avenue or in Park Row, 
nor in any other street except when act- 
ually loading or unloading. 


These rules should do something in 
making New York’s swifter street gait 
less dangerous to the public and toward 
promoting the comfort of all. Respect 
of them will not only decrease the acci- 
dent roll, but will enable traffic to pro- 
ceed with less interruption and do 
something toward lessening _ street 
blockades, and will thus make the regu- 
lations model ones which other com- 
munities may copy to advantage. 





Mechanical Intake Valves 
By RP odney Drake, Jr. 


RULY, “there is nothing new un- 
der the sun,” and the mechan- 
ically-operated inlet valve is no ex- 
ception to the old maxim. It had 
been used in internal combustion en- 
gines before automobiles—under that 
name—existed; while its superior ef- 
ficiency has been asserted by scientific 
engineers, and demonstrated by labora- 
tory tests at frequent intervals during 
the seven years of automobilism. 

All this, however, was but as a 
preaching in the wilderness until its 
adoption abroad by the Mercedes firm 
at one end of the scale, and by one of 
the largest manufacturers of bicycle 
motors at the other, and while it is to 
the former that the example is due, 
much of the foreign popular interest 
in the subject is owing to the latter, 
and was the prelude to a general volte- 
face among the principal makers, nearly 
all of whom are now following the Ger- 
man lead. How far this has been an 
unmixed benefit is still, one may say, 
sub judice, and food for too often acri- 
monious discussion. 

It is not difficult, of course, to de- 
scribe the qualities that should belong 
to a perfect inlet valve. It should open 
instantaneously, and to its full extent, 
as soon as the exhaust gases have been 





so far got rid of that the pressure in 
the cylinder is equal to that of the at- 
mosphere, 7. ¢., to such a point that no 
gas can return along the inlet pipe. 

This need not, and probably does 
not, mean at the exact commencement 
of outstroke. It should close as soon 
as the piston, passing its outer dead 
point, raises the pressure of the cylin- 
der contents to that of the gas in the 
inlet pipe. This may be somewhat 
above atmospheric pressure, owing to 
the inertia of entering gas, and so need 
not—probably does not—coincide with 
end of outstroke. 

How far, then, one may ask, does the 
ordinary atmospheric inlet valve fulfil 
these conditions? First of all, it must 
obviously open too late, owing to the 
resistance of its spring having to be 
overcome; too late again and to slowly, 
owing to its inertia, and the fault may 
be aggravated by accidental dirt or 
stickiness about its stem and _ seat. 
Next, it must tend to close too early 
at slow speeds, owing again to its 
spring, which may be neutralized or 
even over-corrected at high speeds by 
its inertia. 

The absolutely correct times of open- 
ing and closing must vary somewhat 
for different speeds, and while the at- 
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MECHANICAL 


mospheric valve cannot open too early, 
and may adapt itself somewhat to vary- 
ing speeds as regards opening, though 
always a little late, its time of closing 
may be subject to more error, and that 
this is considerable under ordinary 
working conditions may be seen, at 
times, in a pulsating or hammering of 
the valve, instead of the sharp opening 
and closing that is desirable; this also 
being an active cause of worn and 
broken valve stems. 

The mechanical valve, on the other 
hand, can make a much nearer ap- 
proach to perfect instantaneous open- 
ing and closing, and these can take 
place at a definitely predetermined 
point in the stroke. (The idea of mak- 
ing these points variable to suit the 
speed does not seem to have been sug- 
gested yet, and would probably be too 
complicated a refinement.) The valve 
may be heavier, if necessary, without 
detriment -(so valve stems need not be 
so fragile) and is less liable to be af- 
fected by dirt, burnt oil, and the like. 
As for the alleged extra complication, 
it is sufficient to ask which gives most 
trouble, an ordinary inlet valve with a 
spring, the adjustment of which for 
best efficiency is a delicate matter, or 
an ordinary exhaust valve if we exclude 
the burnt stems, regrinding, etc., which 
are due simply to its being exposed to 
exhaust gases, and not to its me- 
chanical movement. The fitting of 
a mechanically-operated valve simply 
amounts to having two “exhaust” 
valves, one of which is exempt from the 
ills to which an exhaust valve is heir, 
and in being free from the 
troubles of stuck inlet valves and the 
adjustment of light springs to them. 


return 


As regards their increased efficiency, 
from 5 to as much as 25 per cent. has 
been claimed, the latter at high speeds; 
while there are makers who disclaim 
increased efficiency, though still adopt- 
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ing them. Undoubtedly they should 
give it, but it lies with the manufac- 
turers to turn them out with the near- 
est approach to correct timing for 
their particular engine, the power of ad- 
justment which is possible with the 
spring of the atmospheric valve being 
absent. This, however, considering the 
difficulty of getting two or four light 
springs to be and remain of equal 
strength, is a doubtful loss, and perhaps 
the strongest argument in favor of the 
mechanically-operated valve is the im- 
proved synchronism that can be ob- 
tained in multiple-cylinder engines. 

The amount of power lost by want of 
equality in the performance of the two 
or more cylinders of a modern motor 
is hardly realized by many drivers, and 
it is by no means an easy task to ob- 
viate it with atmospheric inlet valves. 

It may be fairly admitted, then, good 
design being presupposed, that a dis- 
tinct improvement is to be expected 
the adoption of mechanically- 
operated valves, slight perhaps at nor- 
mal speeds, but increasing at speeds 
much above or below normal; while 
there is no reason to expect any ad- 
ditional trouble from their use. 

As to the timing of the valve, the 
general result of various experiments 
seem to show that the opening should 
take place when the crank has passed 
about 10 degrees the dead 
center, and close at a somewhat less in- 
terval after completion of outstroke; 
but exact data are wanting, and a com- 
parison of the practice of the different 
makers who have adopted the mechan- 
ically-operated would be of more in- 
terest than anything I might write. 


from 


beyond 





What Happened 
“She married the chauffeur because 
she wanted some one who could drive.” 
“Well?” 
“Well, he drove her to distraction!” 





What the Real 


Risk Is 


By T. V. Brown 


ERTAINLY in the hands of 
the careless or the incapa- 
ble the automobile is dan- 
gerous. So for the same 
reason is the horse, the 
gun, the razor, the 
carving knife, the 
staircase, the ceil- 
ing overhead and 
the floor under- 
neath; the sea has 
its perils, but more 
have died in bed in 
one month than in 
all shipwrecks of a 
hundred years and more put together. 

The truth is summed up about the 
motor vehicle in this: Like everything 
else, the possibilities are always against 
its user and the probabilities in his fa- 
vor; it may be used rationally or irra- 
tionally, recklessly or carefully, and yet 
the care-naught driver who pushes 
headlong and heedless on his way may 
get home unhurt, and the painfully 
careful driver may encounter mishap. 
Whoever would use the marvelous ve- 
hicle can only exercise prudence and 
trust the improbable chances for the 
rest; whoever declines it because it is 
dangerous is not certain to escape it; 
he may be knocked down at the first 
corner, for it is everywhere. 

Shall we pull the bedclothes over our 
heads, then? There is no escaping 
death, for when we go into the most 
impenetrable hiding-place we _ take 
death in with us, lurking as a possi- 
bility in every atom of our frame. 

But exposure to the insurance com- 
pany, allegement of “automobile haz- 
ard” at least carries with exemption for 
some time from some other classes of 
hazard. While driving an automobile, 
one cannot very well be thrown from an 
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ice boat or fall out of a balloon, for ex- 
ample, and thus the chances of ordinary 
travel and of other modes of amuse- 
ment are reduced almost to a zero. 
Still the question remains how danger- 
ous and how deadly is the automobile? 
Not alleged, but actually dangerous. 

Police Commissioner Greene has 
made public some statistics gathered by 
him in regard to the number of per- 
sons killed by being run over in the 
streets of New York during last year. 
From these figures it appears that an 
average of one human being lost life in 
such manner every day of the year, and 
yet the deadly automobile was respon- 
sible for less than 3 per cent. of them. 
Truly a most convincing proof of its 
death-dealing qualities! 

Commissioner Greene has taken his 
figures from the records of the Health 
Department, and I presume even the 
insurance companies will not question 
such figures. The official records thus 
consulted show that out of the total 
number killed on the streets of New 
York by vehicles 172, or almost half, 
met their death by being run over by 
cars on the various street railway lines. 
Trucks and wagons killed 146, while 
automobiles caused the death of only 
g per cent. Two deaths were due to 
bicycles and seven to runaway horses. 

If the foregoing does not put a quiet- 
us upon some of this insurance buga- 
boo, then there is nothing left but to 
await the day when business sense will 
eventually triumph over sensational as- 
sertion unbacked by either fact or even 
half likely fiction. The subject is ad- 
mittedly new, but for all that is not so 
very new as to call for any evasion on 
the part of the underwriter. Insurance 
cannot evade responsibility. It must 
deal with the automobile, with acety- 
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lene gas, and with every instrumentality 
of progress; it must learn each one and 
be timorously fearful of none. For some 
reason or another in America, at least 
the insurance people, still regard the 
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automobile as a thing especially devised 
by the devil to rob poor insurance com- 
panies of the scanty dollars. Why such 
an opinion exists it is given only to 
Providence to know. 





Volts and 


By PR Lodney JS. 


HEN accumulators are charged 
from a primary battery it is im- 
portant to remember that the pressure 
in volts from the primary battery must 
be increased after the voltage of the ac- 
cumulator has commenced to _ rise. 
When charging a discharged 4-volt ac- 
cumulator, which would have a pressure 
of about 3.6 volts, a less number of the 
primary battery cells are sufficient at 
commencement to provide enough 
power for the necessary charging cur- 
rent, as the primary will have about 4.8 
volts or more. 

A difference of over 1 volt between 
the primary and the accumulator is suffi- 
cient to charge the accumulator at 2 
amperes, but as the charging proceeds 
the voltage of the accumulator soon 
rises, and it is necessary to put on more 
power from the primary cells to keep 
up the difference of 1 volt between 
them, or to increase the current to 3 to 
4 amperes. 

It is impossible to give exact instruc- 
tions for regulating the current, as it de- 
pends entirely on the condition of the 
accumulator on charge, whether it is 
very low in voltage at the start, the 
time it takes to recover its voltage, etc. 
It should be noted, however, that as 
the charging current is the result of the 
difference in voltage between the pri- 
mary battery and the accumulator, and 
assuming that this difference is 1 volt, 
a rise of a } volt in the accumulator as 
it gets charged will reduce the charging 
current by one-half, or 50 per cent., or 
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a fall of a $ volt in the primary battery 
will have the same result, hence the 
necessity of a resistance and due care 
in regulation. 

Practically, if the primary battery is 
giving 5 volts, and the accumulator 4 
volts, four-fifths of the primary battery 
voltage is used in overcoming the op- 
posing voltage of the accumulator, 
leaving 1 volt as the pressure available 
for the actual current flowing, and there- 
fore making the rise or fall of current 
proportionate to the increase or de- 
crease of this I volt, and not propor- 
tionate to the total voltage of the bat- 
tery. 

Accumulator terminals should always 
be kept scrupulously free from corro- 
sion, otherwise they will gradually be- 
come “eaten away” to such an extent 
that a slight extra jolt on the road will 
suffice to break them off, and it may 
then be a matter of great difficulty to 
effect even a temporary connection. 
After being thoroughly cleaned and 
polished, the terminals may be fairly 
well protected from the action of the 
acid by a coating of vaseline. 

Two of a Kind 

“What would you do if you had one 
o’ dese ye chokermobiles, dat stops 
when you wants ’em to go an’ is so li’ble 
to best things ?” 

“Well,” answered Mr. Erastus Pink- 
ley, “f'um yoh description, I reckons I 
could git jes’ as much satisfaction by 
tradin’ ’im off foh a mule.” 





If Magnets 


By Prof. Pennington Moore-Page 


INE men out of ten when asked 
what the ideal motor vehicle 
would be would reply a perfect electric, 
wherein the present drawbacks to the 
use of that cleanly, noiseless, safe and 
easily handled power had been re- 
moved. Permit me, as one of the dis- 
senting tenth, to declare that the ideal 
vehicle would be one driven by a mag- 
net. 

Why, then, do we not have such a vehi- 
cle? Well, we would only for one thing 
—we have no known substance which will 
act as a screen for the lines of force of 
a magnet. Give us this, and the balance 
is so easy to arrange that we need not 
consider it. If you read the scientific 
papers, particularly those intended pri- 
marily for amateurs, you would be 
amused to see how often this question 
bobs up. 

The inquirers never tell why they 
want this information, but everybody 
knows—at least lots of us do. The 
chances are they are all working on the 
same thing. They have invented a per- 
petual motion machine, and all they 
need to make it go is some substance 
that will prevent the passage of the lines 
of force of a magnet—or, in other 
words, what substance will screen a 
magnet just as an opaque substance wili 
screen light. 

A magnet will attract a piece of iron. 
Put pieces of iron around the periphery 
of a wheel and a magnet near the peri- 
phery or several magnets in an outer con- 
centric circle. The magnets attract the 
iron pieces and the wheel moves until the 
iron pieces are opposite the magnets. - But 
by this time the motion of the wheel has 
interposed between the magnets and the 
pieces of iron a sheet of 

As everybody knows, the lines of 
force of a magnet can’t penetrate 
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Could 





Be Screened 





through a sheet of , and therefore 
the wheel does not stop when the pieces 
of iron come opposite the magnets, but 
moves on by its momentum until the 
iron pieces are, say, one inch from the 
next magnets. By this time the mo- 
tion of the wheel has moved the screens 
of —— from between the iron pieces 
and the magnets, and the magnets at- 
tract the iron, giving a new impulse to 
the wheel. 

So, there is perpetual motion and the 
perfect automobile. All you have to do 
is to find what is the substance that I 
have expressed by 

Consider for an instant what the find- 
ing of this substance would mean, not 
alone to automobiles but to the entire 
world. Alexander, Cesar, Napoleon 
made some commotion in their day; but 
all they ever did compared to what 
would be done by the man who found 
a screen for the magnet would not be a 
ripple on a mill pond compared to the 
Atlantic Ocean in a tidal wave. 

Coal would cease to be mined. Lo- 
comotives would consist principally of 
big magnets with iron armatures on the 
axles of the driving wheels. Such lo- 
comotives could be run from New York 
to San Francisco on nothing except oil 
for the bearings. 

Ocean liners would be run by mag- 
netic motors. Not a pound of coal 
would need be carried. The magnetic 
motors would not only drive the screws, 
but would also generate electric current 
for heating, lighting and cooking. A 
ship could keep the sea at her highest 
speed just as long as the provisions 
lasted for the crew. 

Everybody would have a magnetic 
automobile. You could ride across 
the continent if the roads were good, 
and there would be nothing to renew 
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and no expense for motive power. I 
don’t believe there would be any elec- 
tric light and power mains running 
through the streets. Every house 
would have its magnetic motor to gen- 
erate electric current for heating, light- 
ing and cooking. 

There would be no‘expense except 
the renewal of the lamp globes. The 
servant girl problem would be largely 
solved by electric stoves. Street cars 
would require no cables or overhead or 
underground trolleys to send them fly- 
ing along their way. 

Do you ever forget to wind your 
watch? Well, you could forget it every 
day. Watches would be run by a tiny 


magnetic motor instead of a main- 
spring as they now depend on. 

Now, as a matter of fact, there is a 
substance that will screen a magnet. 
That substance is iron. But that will 
do us no good. In the perpetual mo- 
tion machine that I have outlined, if the 
screens were made of iron, the mag- 
nets would attract the screens and so 
stop the machine. 

With all this prospect of glory be- 
fore them, it is no wonder that ama- 
teur scientists and inventors want to 
know what substance will screen a 
magnet. It is likely the search for a 
screen for the magnet will be kept up 
to the end of time. 





Some Shop Talk 


a indeed,” musingly remarked 
the Representative Burglar, 
“every day new things bob up that fur- 
nish fresh opportunities for money mak- 
ing to the wide-awake, up-to-date man. 
Every business is alike in this respect. 
“You're a joke writer now, ain’t you? 
Well, for instance, there was the bicy- 
cle craze, which, coming as it did, gave 
you a rich subject for squibs, and no 
sooner did that begin to show signs of 
wearing out than up comes the Klon- 
dike. Why, it was richer in jokes than 
in gold. Everything ages, and so did 


the Klondike, that is, speaking from a 
humorous standpoint, but no sooner 


did that happen than the automobile 
Am 


came to the funny man’s rescue! 


I not right? Sure! 
instances! 

“In my business? Oh, lots of chances 
spring up just as they doin yours! You 
see all winter I touched the sums laid 
away to pay coal bills—this spring I 
shall pinch the allowances made for 
moving—in summer there is the sum- 
mer girl’s collection of engagement 
rings to swipe, and so on! These grafts 
show no signs of age as yet, but in 
preparation for the time coming soon 
when they will, a brand new field of 
endeavor is opening up. It will make 
me rich, too. What is it? Why, filch- 
ing the little pile of coin every family 
is laying away to go to St. Louis and 
the Louisiana Exposition.” 


That’s only a few 











It May Happen 


By Jean des Boiseney 


“ ENTLEMEN and fellow rough 

road riders,” said the presiding 
officer in his opening address at the 
annual convention of the Amalgamated 
Association of Aggressive Automobil- 
ists, “I have to place before you for 
your consideration and action a com- 
munication of some importance which 
has been received from our friends the 
enemy, the Proud and Protective Order 
of Pedestrians, composed, I believe, of 
people who still have not seen the error 
of: their ways in seeking muscular 
rather than motor power for transpor- 
tation purposes. 

“As you will remember, gentlemen, 
we passed a law at our last annual meet- 
ing prohibiting automobilists from run- 
ning down foot passengers or even 
scorching by them close enough to war- 
rant apprehension. I am pleased to 
State that it has been most zealously 
carried out! This petition is the result! 
Humble and tearful in tone, actually 
abject in places, it respectfully asks that 
we repeal the law and let things be 
again as they were in the old days when 
men took their lives in their hands when 
they ventured out on foot!” 


“What is the matter with the law, Mr. 
President?” asked the member from 
Coxsackie in amazement. 

“Why, everything in the world, it 
seems! The petition claims that the 
alarming increase in divorces, riots, 
homicide and crime of all kinds during 
the past year is directly attributable to 
this law! To quote from the preamble: 

“*The wicked passions and _ bestial 
tempers inherent in man found safe and 
lawful outlet in damning and denounc- 
ing, cursing and condemning, vituper- 
ating and vilifying automobilists. The 
inability of pedestrians to make enraged 
outcry against automobilists dams this 
channel, and the passions and tempers 
thus pent up come in time to flood pri- 
vate and public life, sweeping away 
peace and happiness and leaving woe 
and discord behind to mark its path.’ ” 

“Merciful heavens!’ shuddered the 
member from Oskaloosa, “I move to 
repeal the law.” 

“The motion is unanimously carried!” 
announced the president after balloting. 
“Gentlemen, the vote shows tenderness 
and humanity and does the automobilist 
proud.” 


When Wagons Ruled the Road 


Reginald Birkbeck- Brown 


T seems curious to think, in these 
days of distance demolishing auto- 
mobiles, of a time when travel through 
this part of the country was by wagon. 
But there was a time when the creak- 
ing, clumsy, horse drawn vehicle was 
the only means of moving. Traveling 
in a ten horse power gasolene touring 
car to New York recently, from Balti- 
more, recalled what Morris Birkbeck 
wrote so many years ago. For in- 
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stance, after having commented on the 
fact that Americans were a migrating 
people, this British ancestor of mine 
goes on to Say: 

“To give an idea of the internal 
movements of this vast hive, about 
twelve thousand wagons passed be- 
tween Baltimore and Philadelphia in 
the last year, with from four to six 
horses, carrying from thirty-five to 
forty hundredweight. The cost of car- 
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riage is about seven dollars per hun- 
dredweight from Philadelphia to Pitts- 
burg. Add to these the numerous 
stages loaded to the utmost and the in- 
numerable travelers on horseback, on 
foot and in light wagons, and you have 
before you a scene of bustle and busi- 
ness, extending over a space of three 
hundred miles, which is truly wonder- 
ful.” 

Then he was greatly struck by Amer- 
ican manners, for he says: “But what 
is most at variance with English notions 
of the American people is the urbanity 
and civilization that prevail in situations 
remote from large cities. In our jour- 
ney from Norfolk, on the coast of Vir- 
ginia, to Pittsburg, we have not for a 
moment lost sight of the manners of 
polished life. Refinement is unques- 
tionably far more rare than in our ma- 
ture and highly cultivated state of so- 
ciety; but so is extreme vulgarity. In 
every department of common life we 


here see employed persons superior in 
habits and education to the same class 
in England.” 

But Birkbeck didn’t like the hotels. I 
remember he wrote: 

“Three times a day the great bell 
rings, and a hundred persons collect 
from all quarters to eat a hurried meal 
composed of almost as many dishes. 
Soon after dinner you assemble in 
rooms crowded with beds, something 
like wards in a hospital, undressing in 
public, even if you are fortunate enough 
to escape a human bedfellow—invec- 
tious ones you cannot hope to avoid.” 

Verily, hotel accommodations in this 
section have not changed much. 


Song of the Scorcher 
My cup is overflowing, 
I’ve joy in life’s brief span; 
At last I have run over 
A mounted policeman. 


European Kilometer and Mile Records for 1903 


All the performances which follow 
were made on the road, and all of them 


Class of Vehicle Weight 


in France excepting those marked *, 
which were made in Belgium: 
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Kilometer (.62137 of a mile), flying start, lewel road 





| m, s. | kilos. |miles 
ARs ccccces Lamberjack. | 0 34 











NG one. sec0s008seeseaccesee Under 50 pounds 1 105.88 | 65.79 
MIQHOCYCIOS, 0. - .cccccccccccsescsscccccocs 110to550 ‘ 1] Buchet.. ...... | Peas sasces © 328 | 110.42 | 68.61 
icactpaindioctvcrdusebedeenin 550 to 880 ” 1 | Darracq........ Villemain.... | 0 33* | 109.09 | 67.78 
DC cccgievsecsepans sehbedceanseed 880 to 1430 a 2| Darracq........ Baras ....... | © 29% | 122.44 | 76.08 
RL onecet ce sernsnndeeeudaaess+ssaeebane 1430 to 2420 - 2! Gobron-Brillié | Duray.. ..... © 26% | 136.36 84.73 
Mile (1.60935 Kilometers), same conditions as abowe 
Motor bicycles | Under 50 pounds |1/|Griffon........ ; Lamberjack, | 1 13§*| 78.92] 49.04 
Motocycles...., .| Tro to 550 ” 1 | Clement....... | ae -. 1 8$*| 84. 52.78 
Voiturettes. . -| §soto880 ‘ 1 | Darracq........ a I arg? | 70.81 | 44.00 
Light cars ... | 880to1430 =“ 2| Darracq........ UE scsness I 3#*| 91.08 | 56.60 
ncsrdunetsieandeseskitescanebeaween 1430 to 2420 = 2! Gobron-Brlllié Rigolly sebeoe ° sbie| 98.52 | 61.22 
Kilometer, up hill, standing start (Chateau-Thiery) 
Motor bicycles......... Seecccccessoseens Under 50 pounds {1 | Griffon. .....3. | Lamberjack. | 0 55% | 64 74 | 40.22 
Motocycles ...,, Coocccveccccccccccccccce IIo to 550 ss 1| Clement... .... M. Fournier. | 0 55% | 64.74 | 40.22 
cs scnesevsseecs Coceccecccccccs 550 to 880 = 1 | Darrac ... | Wagner. .... | 0 50% | 70.86 | 44.03 
DT ciénctentsnscaadiabedsannciueees 880 to 1430 “4 2 | Richar -Brasier Danjean..... © 50% | 71.71 | 44 56 
GED, .cccccceccceses 0600000000000 ce¢oe8 1430 to 2420 = 2) Gobron-Brillié. | Rigolly...... © 45¢ | 79.62 49.47 
Kilometer, same conditions, with flying start (Gaillon) 
Te... ... Dipecepencevetsscscssszennas ' Griffon ..... Demester..., | © 41 87.80 | 54.55 
Bicycles } vitinibensubddeasen pln | Under 50 pounds 1 : Carreau...... Carreau.....|041 | 87.80] 54.55 
LS 5 casbnesesetdegnennsibeuiet 11oto550 “ 1| Clement...... . | Holley....... 1037 | 97.29 | 60.45 
Voiturettes ...... wienwneesinsess1onectie 550 to 880 - $1 Datracd........ Wagner. .... | 0 40 90.00] 5 32 
GREE SERP RR SIeRG NRT 880to 1430 =“ 2| Bayard........ Hanriot. ... |° 38 | 94.73 3. 
GD escvdecevstteswepcecheess 90000 cecces 1430 to 2420 ” 2! Gobron-Brillié | Rigolly...... © 33% | 107.14 ' 66.57 
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My Ideas of Cup Racing 


By Ww. J. Morgan 


N the third verse of tenth chapter of 
Proverbs is found the following: 
“4 prudent man foreseeth the evil, and 
hideth himself, but the simple pass on 
and are punished.” The 2oth verse of 
the same book and chapter says: “Have 
not I written to thee excellent things in 
counsels and knowledge?” With this 
introduction from a source which has 
furnished the worldly mariner with a 
safe chart in all ages, I proceed to call 
attention once again to the unwisdom 
of sending a make-shift and unsatis- 
factory American automobile team to a 
sure and swift second humiliation in the 
Gordon Bennett 1904 contest. 
It may be remembered that last year 
I stood almost alone in declaring the 
overwhelming defeat of the American 
cup team. For this I was denounced as 
unpatriotic, weak-kneed, and all that 
sort of tommyrot; but the handwriting 
on the wall was quite plain, and of the 
American team this wall writing said: 
“Weighed in the balance and found 
wanting.” ‘Time and again I stated that 
if any glory for America or for the so- 
called Automobile Club of America, 
was to be won on the Irish course a 
mighty good sort of team would have 
to be sent against the foreign automo- 
bile legions to win it. Some of those 
who attended the complimentary ban- 
quet tendered to one of the competitors 
before he sailed may recall that even 
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on that festive occasion I warned the 
company that we were going up against 
a stiff game wherein we would do our 
best, even though we were to be pitted 
against the best men of the world, 
every one of them a daring and a thor- 
oughly professional driver when it 
came to handling a racing car. 

The result is history, and it was pain- 
fully told by the tick of the telegraph. 
Historical though it may now be, still 
it was and it is humiliating, and the re- 
ward for those who, like myself, gave a 
friendly warning was only the privilege 
of saying, “I told you so.” 

The boasted prestige of American 
smartness and efficiency was strewn 
from Ballyshannon to Kildare, and 
from Carlow to Athy, before the first 
lap of the cup race had even been be- 
gun, and the Irish peasantry of Timolin 
and Ballitore turned from _ rejoicing 
over an expected victory for the Yan- 
kees to tears of commiseration because 
the Americans were even beaten by per- 
fidious Albion. 

Not even an approximately correct 
estimate of the damage done by all this 
ta the export trade in American auto- 
mobiles can be made, but the one sim- 
ple fact suffices that the exports of au- 
tomobiles from this country in October, 
1903, was less than it was in Octo- 
ber, 1902, whereas under normal con- 
ditions there should have been a heavy 
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increase. The foreign automobile buy- 
ers looked on the woeful performances 
of last July 2 as true samples of what 
our best machines could do, and they 
very properly did not want to own an 
American automobile so long as they 
had that idea of their capability. 

It does not matter what was the 
trouble with the American cars. The 
actual results are what a public looks 
for, and they judged the competing cars 
in the Bennett race by the results 
shown at its finish. 

What of the sowing? The seeds sown 
in the Gorden Bennett affair by the 
American team for the most part fell 
upon rocky places from either a sport- 
ing or a commercial standpoint. The 
race brought upon us infinite discredit 
to our sportsmanship, owing to the pe- 
culiar excuses made by two of the com- 
petitors for their inability to even start, 
much less finish. The charge of being 
booby spertsmen was flung in our faces 
by the press of Europe, and for once 
the charge had more truth in it than is 
usually found in such allegements. It is 
doubtful if an American automobile 
could have been given away in any part 
of Europe for weeks after that race, so 
utterly discredited were our manufac- 
turers by the lamentable exhibition pre- 
sented to the world on the unfortunate- 
for-us second day of July last. 

Now it is proposed to send another 
team of experiments for a_ second 
slaughter, since slaughter it surely will 
be. Depend upon it, nothing else can 
happen, for we have neither the racing 
cars nor the racing men to drive the 
cars in a 375-mile race. Judging from 
the progress made in construction, 
America cannot hope to have a success- 
ful team before 1906. About this year I 
shall expect to see a fairly representa- 
tive team provided with proper cars 
compete in the big international annual 
with some chance of success. 


To be frank while knowing some- 
thing about the game, having had an 
opportunity of looking it over in Ire- 
land, and after visiting all the Amer- 
ican factories, I do not believe that we 
have a racing car to-day, or will have 
one before next July, that can be driven 
100 miles at anything like Gordon Ben- 
nett racing speed, let alone 375 miles. 

Many of the prominent members of 
the Automobile Club of America, which 
club is responsible for sending the com- 
peting team abroad, must have their 
own misgivings as to the success of an 
American vehicle, or else why do they 
drive foreign cars themselves? I be- 
lieve the sending of a team should be 
done by a national association such as 
the American Automobile Association, 
or by the American Motor League. No 
fault could be found with the Automo- 
bile Club of America for not wishing to 
admit professional drivers to their club, 
which is a social body in every respect; 
but since the club is only a local affair 
and can not therefore ever be what 
its name implies, the selection of a team 
should be left to another source alto- 
gether. There should be enough nation- 
al pride among American automobile 
manufacturers for them to enter a most 
vigorous protest against any club that 
would send a team of weaklings to 
compete against the famous drivers of 
Europe with their superb racing ma- 
chines. There should be, I say, suffi- 
cient pride to prohibit such a thing. It 
is a stab at American manufacture and 
American sporting prestige the world 
over. 

The annoyance of being charged 
with inability to build successful rac- 
ing machines can be borne with 
meekness and patience by this country. 
It must be remembered that the 


Frenchmen at least have been engaged 
in such racing since 1895, while 1903 
was our first real attempt, though one 
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American driver did go over some 
years ago, and won a race from London 
to Brighton against all comers, which 
would indicate that our racing machines 
and men of 1895 were superior to those 
of 1903. The man who won the race 
was Charles E. Duryea, then of Peoria, 
Ill., now of Reading, Pa. 

It will be remembered that England 
and France at the start showed us the 
way in both racing and making bicycles, 
but it was not long before we caught up 
with them and passed them easily in 
both departments of cycling. The re- 
sult was that not a few hundred thou- 
sand American bicycles were sold 
abroad, solely in consequence of the 
invincibility of American racers, both 
human and mechanical. England has 
at one time and another led us in such 
things as boxing, rowing, running, 
horse racing, etc., but to-day in most 
of these your Uncle Samuel can give 
John Bull a little start and beat him. It 
will be the same with the automobile 
game later on. 

The few concerns who are seeking 
advertising by providing candidates for 
the Gordon Bennett race or by offering 
to provide them, will not find it profit- 
able advertising unless they can make a 
decent showing in the elimination trials. 
If these trials were as thorough as they 
should be, all proposed candidates will 
find it expensive advertising in the long 
run. Unless the elimination trials prove 
more satisfactory than they did this 
year, no team should be sent abroad 
for the sole purpose of making a laugh- 
ing stock of the entire American trade. 

Remember what I say, and I am will- 
ing to go down as a prophet in this in- 
stance, that if a team is sent abroad, 
and I don’t care if they are all Old- 
fields, they will be so badly beaten that 
the United States will be looked upon 
as an automobile joke. Then a still 
better market will be found for foreign 


machines in America, and a _ corre- 
spondingly decreased demand for 
American machines abroad created. 

If the folly is to be committed once 
more, which I sincerely hope it will not 
be, let the elimination trials be under 
the same rules as the race in Germany 
is to be run under, and if that is done 
it is safe betting that no team will be 
sent from this country for the next 
Gordon Bennett race. 

As to the admission of professionals 
into the Automobile Club of America, 
I fancy that would be a great mistake, 
and would serve to lower the tone of the 
club, and would eventually prove its un- 
doing. While there are a large number 
of gentlemen who are willing to receive 
instruction from and mingle with pro- 
fessionals outside of a club, there are 
very few of them who will care to fra- 
ternize with professionals in a_ social 
way and make companions of them in 
a club. 

There is no reason on earth, how- 
ever, why professionals should not be 
eligible to drive machines in the Gor- 
don Bennett race for members of a club 
as long as some club has the selection 
of the team. The rule of the Gordon 
Sennett race, which apparently pre- 
vents this, should be amended or strick- 
en out because it is not lived up to. 
Does anybody believe that such drivers 
as Camille Jenatzy, Charles Jarrott, S. 
F. Edge, J. W. Stocks, Farman 
brothers, or Gabriel are anything but 
professionals when it comes to driving? 
Jenatzy told me at Athy the morning 
after the Gordon Bennett ~ace was won 
by him that he \ t $20,000 in 
cash and two new for winning 
the cup for a Ge m. All the 
really crack driver ope, be they 
plain Monsieurs o , have their 
price for driving cz ace, and are 
therefore no bette nut and out 
professionals whet aes to any 
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strict interpretation of the amateur 
rule. 

The following is a clause however 
which should be incorporated in the 
rules of the Gordon Bennett race: Each 
country must supply drivers who shall 
be citizens of the country they repre- 
sent, either by birth or by naturaliza- 
tion. What credit would it be for 
America, for instance, to send over to 
Germany an Englishman, a Frenchman 
or a German as drivers, none of whom 
had even been naturalized? Germany 
had two Belgians and one American 
driving for her last July, but America 
did better with two native-born Amer- 
icans and a Scotch naturalized one. 

I would like to see such drivers as 
W. K. Vanderbilt, Jr., and Foxhall 
Keene representing America, and I be- 
lieve they would do so too if they could 
get suitable American racing machines. 
On speaking to Mr. Keene in Dublin 
as to why he was driving for Germany, 
and not for America, he replied that he 
had been invited to drive for Germany. 
The inference was plain enough that 
he had not been invited to do so for 
America. 

Speaking of professional drivers and 
professionals, the fact seems too often 
overlooked that professionals are re- 
sponsible for nearly all great victories 
in sporting events on both land and 
water. 

Lord Rosebery won the great Der- 
by, but the man who really won it, I 
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think, was either the late Fred Archer 
or Mornington Cannon, professionals. 
The King of England won the Derby 
with a professional jockey up. W. C. 
Whitney does not ride his own horses, 
neither does Oliver Iselin win the In- 
ternational yacht races, since the actual 
winning is due entirely a professional 
skipper who is known the world over. 
Mr. Smathers does not drive his own 
trotting horses when they break rec- 
ords, so why should an owner of a rac- 
ing automobile be expected to drive it 
when he can employ a driver who will 
risk his life for a very moderate com- 
pensation? 

There has been a lot of rot, talked 
and printed, about the question of em- 
ploying professionals, still no one would 
doubt for a moment that the racing 
prestige of this country would be ma- 
terially enhanced if such drivers as W. 
K. Vanderbilt, Jr., and Foxhall ! eene 
could be induced to represent America 
in International contests, yet I fo: one 
would not be in favor of seeing those 
young men run the risk of driving a 
racing car in the Gordon Bennett race. 
This is the most dangerous form of 
automobile driving, and that no one 
was killed in Ireland was simply a case 
of Irish luck, especially in the case of 
Charles Jarrott. A peep at the Ger- 
man course shows it to be a pretty dan- 
gerous one, and the same degree of 
luck found in Ireland may not extend to 
Germany. 











How to Stop Some Noises 


By Preston Howell 


gene i the most favorable con- 
ditions the automobile is not the 
most noiseless of vehicles, whereupon 
it behooves the owner of one to at least 
do what he can to eliminate as much of 
the noise making as it may be possible 
for him to do away with. 

Among the important noise creators 
which are capable of elimination by 
any one is the rattle of tools, which 
have been carelessly thrown into the 
place set apart for their keep in a ve- 
hicle, and there allowed to dance about 
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as they please to the noisy accompani- 
ment of their own clashing. ‘There are 
any number of ways of carrying the 
tools, without which no automobile 
should ever be taken upon the road, 
but of all the ways the worst, but by 
no means the most uncommon one, is 
to throw them indiscriminately. into a 
drawer somewhere or another beneath 
the seats. 

When in the natural course of events 
it happens that even a small tool is re- 
quired the procuring of it means a com- 
plete dislodgement of the passenger is 
necessary to get at the drawer, and 
after that the tool seeker has for the 
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time being to assume a more or less 
uncomfortable position. 

A very much better method than this 
drawer idea is to have a leather case in 
which each tool has its own place, the 
whole being wrapped up into a roll, 
then bound with a strap and placed in 
any part of the car which can be con- 
veniently and readily got at. 

Another good idea is to have made 
a case to fit on to the face of a door, 
or inside the door of one of the cup- 
boards beneath the seats. This case 
should consist simply of a piece of light 
wood, about three-quarters of an inch 
thick, in which recesses have been cut 
out right through the wood to fit every 
size wrench or tool which one ordinar- 
ily carries on an automobile. One or 
more swinging spring clips should be 
fitted to press upon the tools when they 
are in position to keep them from fall- 
ing out or from making a noise, though 
not strongly enough to prevent the 
driver, when any tool is required, to 
find and withdraw it readily. When the 
tool or tools have been finished with 
they are just as easily replaced and 
clipped back in position. If a tool is 
then seen to be missing it can at once 
be looked for and restored to its place. 

This is certainly a much more satis- 
factory method than traveling a few 
miles and then finding that in the pro- 
cess of packing up one or more tools 
have been left in some unremembered 
spot. The arrangement suggested has, 
of course, the same disadvantage of dis- 
turbing the passenger, unless the tool 
casing is made to fit upon the dash- 
board or in any other convenient place, 
but even so, it is a noise preventer of 
whose efficacy there can be no possible 
doubt. 

Having thoroughly squelched the 
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annoying tool, the next noise maker 
which should demand your prompt at- 
tention is the rattling frame or running 
gear and its attachments, which are the 
least excusable of all the noises of 
which an automobile is guilty. A ve- 
hicle running upon pneumatic tires 
should make no noise from this cause, 
but this is far from being the case. 

Distance rods are a prolific cause of 
noise. They are generally attached to 
the frame and to the rear axle by plain 
studs or bolts of unhardened material 
passing through holes in the ends of the 
rods. Whenever the engine is propel- 
ling the vehicle the rod is under com- 
pression, but whenever the axle or 
wheel brake is applied the distance rods 
are under tension, and in this way the 
bearings of the rods are alternately sub- 
jected to stresses which soon tend to 
develop looseness in the rods. The con- 
stant action of the rear springs, as the 
vehicle. passes over rough roads, and 
the continual presence of grit, makes 
the wear very rapid, and as no adjust- 
ment is provided at these bearings they 
become very noisy when the vehicle 
travels over any but perfectly smooth 
roads. 

Brake bands are generally loosely 
held when not in action, and the brake 
actuating mechanism contains a num- 
ber of unadjustable joints which de- 
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velop looseness and. rattle after con- 
tinued use. Steering gears which de- 
velop loose joints not capable of being 
taken up contribute to the noise, as do 
the creaking of spring leaves upon one 
another and the rattle of spring links 
when worn. A loose mud guard is also 
unpleasantly evident to the ear. A scru- 
pulous attention to the details of bear- 
ing adjustability, and the lubrication 
and protection of moving parts will in 
the end give a quiet running gasolene 
car, and if the signs of the times be read 
aright it is none too early for the manu- 
facturers to bestir themselves in this 
regard. 

A chain drive should be nearly noise- 
less when new and in good condition, 
but as chains are hardly ever encased in 
present automobile practice, and as 
they are particularly vulnerable to grit 
and difficult of lubrication, they are 
subject to rapid wear. After the rivets 
have begun to wear and the tooth out- 
line is deformed the chain stretches and 
no longer fits the sprockets. The 
block or roller ceases to fall into its 
place properly, but each block strikes 
its tooth and later snaps into its space. 
There are thus two separate noises for 





sach link as it passes each sprocket 
when it strikes the tooth and when it 
later snaps into place, and much noise 


is the result. 

















How One Carbureter Complaint Was Cured 


By Plimpton Rodney 


RY as I would and do what I 
might, I could not get that car- 
bureter to spray properly. I had tried 
theorizing, sought advice and read up 
all the works on first aid to the ignor- 
ant, but to no avail. When it came to 
spraying as it should, that spray-maker 
of mine was not in business, and that 
was all there was to it. 

Finally I went at the thing in my own 
way, fully convinced that if I did not 
remedy the trouble I certainly could 
.%t make it any worse. Upon opening 
up the recalcitrant carbureter I found 
the inner walls were completely covered 
with a sor oor tarry 
film. There was also 
a deposit of what 
looked and smelt like 
dirty kerosene; yet I 
knew that only the 
purest gasolene had 
been used. The gauze 
screens were duly in 
position within the in- 
duction pipe, so that 
there was nothing to 
explain how a flame 
could have traveled 
back along the pipe 
(through the inlet valve) so as to cause 
such soot to form in the carbureter. 
The mystery was so puzzling to me at 
first that, since its solution is now ap- 
parent, I have thought the explanation 
may be of interest to others who have 
had, or may have at a future time, a 
similar experience. 

I. is assumed as a condition to any 
that the 
remained open from 


such occurrence inlet valve 
first 
some cause, and both the sooty appear- 
ance and the kerosene-smelling deposit 
are the result of imperfect closure of 


the inlet valve, probably through the in- 


must have 
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cursion of grit or some other foreign 
substance either in the guide or on the 
seat of the valve. 

If the grit or other obstruction gets 
between the guide and the valve stem, 
it tends to tilt the valve head, with the 
result that when one side of the valve 
returns to the seating tightly, the other 
side is either out of contact or only 
This 


means a loss of compression and also 


loosely held against the seat. 


loss of explosion pressure, since the 
from those 


inlet 


different 
weak 


conditions are 

pertaining to a spring, 

which only causes a compression loss 
through sluggish clos- 
ing, and occasions a 
blowing back of part 
of the charge through 
tre carbureter. This 


blowing back occurs 


valve under 


the conditions 


with the 
under 
consideration, but in a 
lesser for, 
whether the dirt is in 
the stem guide or on 


degree; 


the seat, it is evident 


that it is very small, 
would 
condition of affairs 
which would quickly bring things to a 


focus. 


or the 
net run at all, a 


engine 


To explain the. soot and deposit, 


small 
quantity of its compression, and conse- 


however. The engine loses a 
quently the explosion is less violent 


than normal. also 
weakened by the loss through the im- 


But 


The explosion is 


perfect seating of the inlet valve. 


the gas that escapes during the explo- 


sion stroke has to pass through an ex- 
ceedingly narrow opening (a sort of slit 
of infinitesimal dimensions extending 


around part of the circumference of the 
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valve, and formed between the valve 
and the seat, where it does not bear 
properly). 

The gases in the cylinder are at a 
very high temperature, and have just 
undergone a chemical change. It is a 
well-known scientific fact that if gas at 
one temperature be permitted to pass 
through a very fine opening, the result- 
ant temperature of the gas after emis- 
sion is very much lower than its initial 


temperature. the 


Hence gases from 


the cylinder, consisting largely of car- 


bon compounds at a high temperature, 
on expanding through the very fine 
opening between the valve and its seat, 
have their temperature greatly lowered. 
This drop in temperature is continued 
through the length of the induction 
pipe back through which the gas trav- 
els, until the final explosion of the gas 
into the of the carbureter. 
When this occurs the contact with the 


chamber 


ice-cold walls (so rendered by the evap- 
oration going on) cause the internal 
temperature of the returning 
from the cylinder .o be lowered to such 


gases 


an extent that the components capable 
of taking up a liquid or solid form are 
deposited upon the cold walls of the 
carbureter This tar 


has the smell of kerosene owing to the 


as soot and tar. 
gasolene being derived from the kero- 
sene series of hydrocarbons, incomplete 
combustion would naturaly result in a 
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residue of the heavier portion of the 
many different compounds which com- 
bine to form the mixture known as gas- 
olene. 

The remedy, I soon found, was to 
withdraw the inlet valve and seat, and 
grind them slightly with rottenstone 
and oil, or knife powder and oil. The 
cause of all the trouble is not bad 
enough for the use of emery to be nec- 
essary. After this clean the valve stem 
and guide, and look carefully to see if 
it has been knocked in a burr in the 
guide. If these are apparent, clean off 
with a fine file (working the file longi- 
tudinally so the marks will follow the 
direction of the valve travel). 

There is one other cause from which 
bad seating producing the phenomenon 
under consideration might possibly re- 
sult, and that is from the inlet valve 
spring to have either turned so that the 
end does not bear properly, or for it to 
be badly out of center and binding 
This is not very like- 
ly, but it is possible, and in any case, if 
apparent, should be remedied. 


against the stem. 


Tossed and Roasted 
“T told him he’d have to choose be- 
tween me and that big racing car of his. 


But he infatuated with the ma- 
chine.” 


was 


“You threw him over, of course?” 
“The big car saved me the trouble.” 


DOING 
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Handicapping Automobile Races 
By F. A. La Roche 


BELIEVE that is the object of all 

racing, to give every competitor a 
chance to win. To accomplish this, and 
to equalize the chances of the weak 
with those of the strong handicapping 
has from necessity been introduced. 
That even handicapping has not given 
te each racer a winning chance is not al- 
together the fault of the handicapping or 
the liandicapppers. You can not cor- 
rectly handicap unless the statistics 
furnished you to work upon are accurate 
beyond question. 

I have observed that in the past it 
has been the custom of some of the 
manufacturers, as well as of owners, of 
automobiles whenever they entered 
their machines in any contest or race 
te underrate the power of their en- 
gines. When not entered in a contest 


in speaking of the same machines and 


what they could do, they would exag 
I 


gerate the rating by calling it nearly 
twice the actual horse power that the 
engines were capable of developing. 

One of the prominent manufacturers 
who had several racing cars in commis- 
sion during the past season, himself 
told one party that his best machine 
was 120 H. P.; yet when this car came 
to be entered in a contest it was entered 
as only a 80 H. P. car. I even heard the 
power of this machine announced to the 
judges at a certain race meet as 100 H. 
P., although it was entered as a 80 H. 
P. car in that very same meet. Such a 
condition of affairs is not true of only 
one manufacturer, but I regret to say 
it is the case with most of them. This 
same idea of misstatement seems to 
have been followed by some of the im- 
porters. In one case an importer en- 
tered a machine as 24 H. P. at one meet, 
and at a second race meet he rated it at 
16 H. P. Apparently the object of this 
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was to secure a handicap, and have a 
walkover, which afterward proved to be 
the case. A somewhat similar occur- 
rence took place in a hill climbing con- 
test. where another manufacturer 
entered a machine in the various events 
H. P., whereas the car had four 


as 7 
7H 


a four cylinder engine, and each en 


P. engines; in other words, it was 
gine of the capacity of a single cylinder 
engine of 7 H. P. 

Such practices do not appeal to m 
as being sportsmanlike, nor do I think 
it is fair and just to prospective buyers 
of automobiles. Naturally, if a pros- 
pective buyer intended to purchase <¢ 
machine of a certain manufacturer— 
say of 7 H. P.—which they see adver- 
tised and entered in a race as such, wher: 
he sees it do the work of a 30 H. P. car, 
he is thereby deceived in the power. 

Should he purchase a regular stock 
machine of that 7 H. P. he can 
never get the work out of the car that 
he anticipated, and would therefor: 
be somewhat disappointed. It seems to 
have been the practice among those 
entering machines in contests this past 
season to underrate their horse power in 
this manner. Sometimes, of course, 
this was due to lack of knowledge as to 
what the actual horse power of the 
machine was, and at other times I am 
convinced the underrating was intention- 
al. As an example of the intentional | 
know where a car was entered in a race 
as a 30 H. P. one, yet it was a well! 
known fact that this car abroad was 


rated as a 70 H. P. car. 

I plead guilty to being an automobile 
enthusiast, and I have taken part in 
most of the race meets during the past 
During all this I have noticed 


season. 


with regret the many errors appearing 
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in the entries, and I sincerely hope that 
at the race meets in 1904 more care will 
be taken by the racing board to pre- 
vent such “mistakes.” A falsified entry 
should subject the one responsible for 
it to a fine and disqualification from par- 
ticipating in any race meet tor the bal- 
of the This should be 
done in the interest of both the sport 
and the 


ance season. 


industry. Furthermore, the 


entry fee to a race should be quite 
large—not less than $50 for each event 

and for every vehicle that goes in the 
race the entry fee should be refunded. 
Where a car does not start in the 
race the entry fee should be forfeited. 

I think that by adopting this rule there 
would not be as many entries at each 
meet as there are now, but I am sure 
there would be more bona fide ones, 
and, as a result of this, there would be 
more evenly matched cars in each race. 
Many manufacturers enter their cars in 
every contest; in some cases I know 
where they have entered five, six and sev- 
en horse power cars against fifty, sixty 
and seventy horse power machines in the 
free for all contest. It is absurd to 
suppose that a car which cannot make 
a mile under two minutes could be en- 
tered against a car in the one minute 
Such 


and 


class with any idea of winning. 


entries only prevent the better 
higher powered machines from doing 
their best, since the small powered cars 
are simply in the way, and are liable to 
cause an accident, while at the same 
time they are subject to ridicule from 
the spectators. It is chiefly on account 


of these unevenly matched contests that 


automobile racing is not more popular. 


As the race meets are now conducted 
it is simply a case of a walkover for cer- 
tain high powered cars, and it is for this 
that 
various races should be more evenly 


reason the cars entering in the 


matched than they have been. 


Everyone knows it is a difficult prob- 
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lem to get the exact horse power of the 


various machines. The suggestion I 
would offer in this connection would be 
that a committee be appointed by the 
American Automobile Association, 
composed of officials and engineers, to 
inspect, examine and test each car be- 
fore it is allowed on the track. The con- 
testant should furnish to this commit- 
tee an affidavit from the manufacturer 
of the machine giving the bore, stroke 
and maximum speed of the motor, and 
each cylinder should be so arranged 
that a pressure gauge can easily be at- 
tached in order that the compression of 
the cylinder can be taken at the time of 
the inspection by the committee. 

The bore and stroke and the speed of 
the motor does not furnish sufficient evi- 
dence of the motor’s horse power if the 
compression is not figured in with it; 
and it is a well known fact that com- 
pression varies from day to day in all 
motors. Some days the compression 
is much greater than it is on others, 
which variation is dve to atmospheric 
conditions. getting 
smoke, 


Again, the engine 


too much oil is made to 
and the smoke lodges under the seat of 
the valves, thus reducing the compres- 
sion. There are many other causes be- 
sides these for compression variation. I 
have noticed that sometimes my com- 
pression was from 75 to 80 pounds, and 
on other days it would not go above 40 
pounds. Upon examination I would 
find that the temperature and atmos- 
pheric conditions and the valve condi- 
tions were responsible for this. 

When the contestant has produced 
from the manufacturer a certificate giv- 
stroke 
speed of the motor the committee can 


ing the bore, and maximum 
then adjust the pressure gauge and turn 
the engine over on the compression at 
a speed of about 120 r. p. m. From 
such data the exact horse power of the 


motor can be ascertained, allowing the 
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usual deductions for engine friction. 
Having by this means ascertained the 
horse power of the different machines 
entered, they should then be classified 
according to the above tests. By this 
method you will have close contests and 
exciting ones, which will cause interest 
to be taken not only by the spectators 
and public but by the contestants them- 
selves. 

Most contestants in racing remove 
the bonnet which 


mechanism of their vehicles. 


covers the 
This is a 
great mistake, and if you will only stop 


or hood 


to think for one moment you can read- 
ily see the error of such a practice. In 
all cars the radiator is in the 
the machine, and generally forms the 
front part of the bonnet, the object of 
this being to get the air to circulate 
through the radiator. 
so confined it is forced out from the 
rear end of the bonnet, which generally 
is screened or has openings in it, and 
that is the primary object of having air 
slots in a bonnet distributed over all 


front of 


When the air is 


its surface, so as to form a draught 
through the engine and to force the air 
back to the rear cylinder as well as to 
the front cylinder. Further than this 
it aids materially in reducing the air 
resistance of the vehicle. 

I have asked a number of contestants 
why they removed the and 
most of them said the reason they did 
so was to the and 
weight, while at the same time permit- 
This 


is all wrong, for the simple reason that 


bonnets 


reduce resistance 


ting their engines to run cooler. 


without the bonnet you have the sur- 
face of the radiator in front against the 
wind, and then again you have the 
same surface on the dashboard, where- 
as if from the 
radiator to the dashboard one surface is 


covered with a hood 
saved and thus the air resistance is con- 
siderably less with a bonnet than it is 


without one. The bonnet is not only of 


great use in the running of the motor, 
but adds to a car’s finished appearance. 
At an early date I will give further 
information as to what in my opinion 
is from an engineering standpoint the 
proper handicapping of machines in 
races where the motors are of unequal 
horse 


power. I simply mention the 


above at this time, in hopes that ad- 
vantage may be taken of them, and my 
suggestions put into effect at the coming 
race meet to be held over the Ormond- 
Daytona beach course. 

As to New Year’s Resolutions 

Once upon a Time there was a man 
who had very little to Do, and so he put 
in a couple of Days thinking. The third 
Day he said: “I notice that no one I 
know any New Year's 
Resolutions that will keep. I believe I 
could Resolutions.” 
So he spent a few years operating his 
Mind and finally devised an indestructi- 
ble New Year’s Resolution. 


has ever had 


invent some such 


“Now,” he 
said, “I shall get Rich, for I have some- 
thing everybody will want.” And he 
went into the market place and cried his 
wares. At first he attracted a large 
crowd, and every one who passed that 
Way wanted to look at his Resolutions. 
But after each person had satisfied him- 
self that the Resolutions would really 
keep he laid it gently back on the Tray 
where it was on Exhibition and went on 
his way. And when the night fell the In- 
ventor had not disposed of one single 
Resolution. 

Moral: You may think people want 
to reform, but they don’t, 

Was Not to Blame 

“Hey, there! That automobeel of 
yours is goin’ faster’n any eight miles 
an hour!” 

“Well, don’t scold the poor thing. It 
can’t read ordinances, so 
it isn’t to blame for breaking them.” 


your crazy 





Horses and Horse Power 
By R. E. M. 


N spite of the many, many times that 
the seeming anomaly has been ex- 
plained, most people are unable to 
understand why a motor developing five 
or more horse power is required to do 
the work that 
horses could perform. 


one, or at most two, 


In con- 
nection with mechanical motive power, 


The reason is a simple one. 


the unit horse power is used to denote 
the definite amount of work done in a 
given time. This is equal to the lifting 
of 33,000 pounds one foot high in one 
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THE MAN 
‘‘Kight horse power plus three horse power—and one jackass power. 


minute, the performance of which is 
known as a foot pound and forms the 
unit of work. 
first 
pumping out coal mines frequently had 


to replace horses for this class of work, 


James Watt, when he 


introduced steam engines for 


and the unit of work, horse power, sug- 
gested itself to him. 

Now it was found that the sustained 
work a horse could perform was about 
22,000 foot pounds, but as an advance 
had to be shown by the mechanical over 
the animal horse power a 50 per cent. 


advance was made upon this, and the 
resultant 33,000 pounds was attained. 
In the case of the mechanical horse 
power the idea of power involves the 
element of Thus 33,000 foot 
pounds may be done in any period of 
Pow- 
er is the rate at which is done, there- 


time. 
time, yet it remains foot pounds. 


fore the horse power involves the per- 
formance of 33,000 foot pounds every 
minute. 

New, as time is an important factor 
in horse power, it will be seen why the 


BEHIND 
It ought to go!’ 


horse traveling at, say, three miles per 
hour is able to draw a heavy load, while 
a light car, traveling at, say, thirteen 
amount of 
work to do in a lesser time, therefore it 


miles per hour, has this 
requires a greater horse power to ac- 


complish it. 
if He Only Could 
Mrs. Noorich—Isn’t it grand to ride in 
our imported touring car? 
Mr. Noorich—Yes, but I'd enjoy it 
more if I could stand on the sidewalk and 
see myself ride by. 
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daily 


driven by an 
seconds made by W. 
on the other side, 
the world’s record, 
another man 
there went it 2 sec- 
onds better. 
seconds’ performance 
is 7 
than the American 
record made by Old- 


over 
This 48 


seconds faster 


field, or more than } 
of a mile further than 
any American has 
ever traveled in the 
same time in an auto- 
mobile. 
cere belief that Mr. 
Vanderbilt will es- 
tablish a world’s rec- 
ord on the Ormond- 
Daytona Beach, and 
America will take its 
place as the holder of 
the mile record over 
all other countries, 
though it is a pity 
that 


should such a 


record be made that it will not be made 
on an American built machine. 


Speaking of the 


looks as if we are to see there the first 


great race with 
With W. K. 
Payne Whitney, 


Harlan W. Whipple 
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papers 
attention to the fact—and right- 

ly so, too—that the fastest mile 
American was that of 48 
K. Vanderbilt, Jr., 
when he 
which stood 


It is my sin- ¢ 


Florida 


society 
Vanderbilt, Jr., 
Harry 
and Bernard M. 


have called Shanley, Jr., 


ever 


Florida coast 
made 
until the 


Another new leaf? Yes, again ‘tis the 
time 

When we pause ‘mid the pleasures of 
feasting and x phyme 

And listen, ne conser nce reminds us 
anew Yc 

Of the ni? + that ‘we 
— tto wy, 


Ths KK, aie, \e which’ cause such 


€ yxpe nse -s 
Mast be banished for oy with a virtue 


inicnse ; 


a 
—SJ 


: Me Wed 
>And the greater ones, tooval th ere hap 


pens to bes? 
Affty lett Mg the) 


ake-uplof.you or 


me. 4-3 po.) 


And i nt th 
list 


Of the early temptations which’I must 
resist, 

In candor I’m bound to’confess it ap- 
pears 

Like the very same leaf I've been turn 


ing for years = fa 


copper wires, 
money, 
races it away 
over. 
men driving. It would 
Harry 


S. Harkness. 


is extremely 


Ormond-Daytona course 


ought and .w 


which 
immediately 


seem 


agents of the tl 


should have a race 


worth going miles to see. 
Owing to the cost and labor required 
to accurately handle the timing on the 


doubtful 


if the timing apparatus will be used on 


until the 
after 
January the 2gth, 
1904, 


or some 


following year, 


unless a storm 
such occur- 
rence should cause a 
postponement of the 
how- 


meet, of which, 


ever, there is not 
much likelihood of. 
The Florida races 
are clocked by the 
offi- 
A. A. A,, 


who will not remain 


regular timing 


cials of the 


in Florida after Janu- 
ary 30, so that any 
records that 
might be made would 
not be official. The 
result is that all rec- 


later 


ords made 
week of 


since it is 


must be 
during the 
the races, 
quite possible the 
have cost so-much 


will be taken down and stored 


after the meet is 


that the 
railroads running to 


passenger 


Florida from New York have not as yet 
woke up to the importance of the pa- 
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tronage of the automobilists who are 
bound for Florida. As everyone knows, 


Florida is a State somewhat covered 
with water, so if you attempt to go any- 
where outside of a city, with only a few 
exceptions, you are liable to get into a 
bog, and have all sorts of trouble to get 
out again. The automobile more than 
anything else will encourage the State 
of Florida to build roads which can be 
used, not alone by automobiles, but by 
the horse and the cyclist as_ well. 
Florida will never be what it should be 
until it has a perfect system of good 
roads, and when it has such roads it 
will become one of the wealthiest States 
in the Union.  Rail- 
roads everywhere seem 
to labor under the de- 
lusion that all auto- 
mobilists are nothing 
short of millionaires, 
who hand their money 
out just as freely as an 
alleged good thing in 
stocks is handed out to 
investor. 
No doubt there can be 
found a suitable winter 
racing 


the unwary 


course nearer 


than Florida, and not 
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go to Florida unless some inducement 
is offered in the way of a reduced rate 
of transportation there since, notwith- 
standing the fact that the course is a 
magnificent one, people up here can see 
automobile tournaments very much 
nearer home at considerable less ex- 
Railroads seem to forget that 
for a man to go from New York 


to the Fiorida races by the rail and 


pense. 


take his car with him, calls for an out- 
lay of not less than $500, and the 
number of men who can or who will do 
this are not more than a thousand or so. 

Luckily the Clyde Steamship Com- 
pany has come to the rescue in a 
freight way, and the 
shipping of an auto- 
mobile by one of the 
steamers 
from New York or 
Boston at an expense 
of $1.77} per 100 


company’s 


pounds, is extremely 
reasonable, when you 
consider that the ma- 
chine is for that price 
: landed at either Or- 
mond or Daytona with- 
out any bother to the 


if Mah 


WV WN hid 








very far from New 
York. This the railroads running to 
Florida may find out when it is too late 
to check the travel in another direction. 
The Seaboard Air Line is an excep- 
tion to all this near-sightedness, and its 
management seems to be very much 
more progressive when it comes to 
handling a thing of this kind on a broad 
gauge business principle. J. P Beck- 
with, the traffic manager of the Florida 
East Coast Railroad, can also be put 
in the enlightened class. As an ex- 
ample of this, both the above roads pre- 
sented handsome trophies for the race 
meet last winter, and will do so again 
No great crowd will ever 


this winter. 








2 owner, as the Clyde 


—ee — 


Line has direct connec- 
tion with the Florida East Coast Rail- 
road. 

| personally used every endeavor to 
make the Southern Passenger Associa- 
tion, which met at Augusta, Ga., Decem- 
ber 16, understand that the future of the 
Florida tournament depended largely 
on their action in the way of rates. Not- 
withstanding this, and every possible 
argument the Florida East Coast Auto- 
mobile Association could bring to bear 
in the same direction, the Passen- 
ger Agents decided that the full rate 
must rule. Fortunately, however, the 
Seaboard Air Line and the B. & O. 


will run an excursion from New York 
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January the 26th, and while this was 
not originally intended as an automobile 
tournament excursion, it comes in most 
opportunely, since on it the automobile 
people can travel to Florida at the half 
rate. We who are interested in making 
the meet a success are now trying to get 
the Seaboard Air Line and the B. & O. to 
start this excursion one day earlier, i. e., 
Monday, January the 25th, which, if we 
can succeed, will land people at Ormond 
and Daytona the evening before the 
tournament starts, which is just what is 
wanted. 

The Clyde Line will run excursions 
from New York and Boston under the 
direction of Thomas Cook & Son Janu- 
ary 21 and 23. These excursions 
should be well patronized, since the 
Clyde Line deserves the thanks and ap- 
preciation of the automobile fraternity. 
I feel sure that as Thos. Cook and Son 
will handle the excursions so as to give 
passengers their choice of taking the 
entire sea trip to Jacksonville, or the 
half sea trip to Charleston and a train 
from there to Florida. 

It will be well for those that are go- 
ing to reserve both their steamer and 
their hotel rooms well in advance, 
so that a choice of accommodations 
may be had in either Ormond or Day- 
tona. At the former place the popular 
entertainers, Anderson & Price, hold 
forth with the beautiful Hotel Ormond, 
one of the Florida East Coast hotel Ssys- 
tem houses owned by H. M. Flagler. 
The Inn is another place which will un- 
doubtedly attract a good many, since it 
is right on the beach, only about half a 
mile from the Hotel Ormond. The Inn 
rates are more reasonable than those of 
the Ormond, though the latter’s are ex- 
ceedingly fair when the high class of 
the accommodation offered isconsidered. 
Anderson & Price welcomed me when 
I went to Florida last year to spy out 
the land for a tournament, and they did 
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more than any other two men by foot- 
ing the bills for the tournament and by 
making the visitors feel at home to 
make the affair a success. 

Daytona has some very fine hotels, 
and very reasonable accommodations 
can be had there. John B. Parkinson, 
secretary of the Florida East Coast Auto- 
mobile Association, will be glad to send 
information as to accommodations and 
rates to any one who may apply to him 
for them. 

As there is always a rush of tourists 
about the time of the tournament, I 
would advise engaging rooms ahead. 

Considerable curiosity and interest 
was evoked when it became known that 
Panhard & Levas- 






A@Z sor would open a 
United 
States agency in 
New York, and 
conduct it them- 


YW \ direct 


selves. Of course 
for quite some 
time it has been 
suspected by 
those who are in the know that the 
French automobile was being utilized 
in this country for the purpose of 
bleeding all, except the sellers, who had 
anything to do with it—and not a few 
did. It was even intimated that a lot 
of second-hand machines were being 
bought in France, then doctored and 
sold here as new. The fact that some 
of these doctored conveyances. were 
models of one or more year’s standing 
made no differerce to their innocent 
purchasers here, who did not go over to 
Paris to see what was what in the 
motor vehicle line. Repair charges 
were in keeping with the original cost 
of the “antiques” to their purchasers, 
and altogether a more or less shady 
lot of people dealt in foreign auto- 
mobiles for American consumption. 
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Some time ago the New York Sun 
printed an editorial which stated that 
the French Government had collected 
factory tax on only $80,000 worth of 
French machines intended for shipment 
to America. That was I believe for the 
fiscal year 1902-1903, twelve months in 
all. The fact that over half a million 
dollars’ worth at least of French ma- 
chines had been sold in America start- 
ed me thinking, and I communicated 
my “thinks” to the 
“Look it up.” 

I found another newspaper man who 


editor, who said, 


knows more about these things than 


most people, had also been looking 
this apparent discrepancy up, with such 
excellent results that the number of ad- 
vertiscments of French machines sud- 
denly increased in his paper in a most 
amazing fashion. Of course I would 
not for the world even intimate this in- 
crease was in the nature of a bribe of- 
fered him for the suppression of un- 
pleasant facts, but even so,, the pres- 
ence of that fine new Panhard & Levas- 
sor building in Thirteenth street speaks 
rather eloquently of things some one 
must have discovered. 

Last summer a French 


called at the AUTOMOBILE 


gentleman 
MAGAZINE 
office and made minute inquiries about 
the trade in this country, though he did 
not supply much information as to him- 
self or his mission in this country. It 
seems now that this visitor went nosing 
about for three months, and got such 
unsatisfactory information about how 
Panhard interests were being handled 
that he 
Paris it 


in this country cabled head- 


quarters in was absolutely 
necessary that an United States branch 
be opened and managed by the firm it- 
self. The other day A. Massenot, gen- 
eral Panhard & Levassor manager for 
the United States, that he 


would rather not make specific state- 


told me 


ments as to who may or may not have 
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been guilty; but he did say that the mix- 
up was so general that he had to exile 
himself from his beloved France, and 
come over here and straighten things 
out. 

There has been a lot of crooked work 
going on with French machines, and 
that there has been is now generally 
recognized in Paris. The dear Ameri- 
can public have as usual been made to 
pay through the nose when brought in 
contact with certain firms who declare 
themselves responsible importers. It 
is, therefore, satisfactory to know that 
in future, at least, those who buy a 
Panhard automobile will be sure of get- 
ting decent treatment, since the West 
Thirteenth street establishment will 
carry a full line of Panhard parts, and 
will have factory mechanics on hand to 
Other 


foreign firms are following the example 


attend to any repairs necessary. 


of the Panhard people, and are opening 
up their own branches in New York. 
It would be the part of wisdom, there- 
fore, if you suspect that you are being 
imposed upon, for you to go to head- 
quarters and find out what’s what, and 
who’s who. 

France has certainly “rubbed it in” to 
us in bogus works of art, and I fancy 
the automobile has been worked pretty 
nearly to the limit along the same line, 
since we are gradually getting posted 
on things automobilic. Those of our 
countrymen who have in the past col- 
laborated with Johnny Crapaud in de- 
frauding American buyers should not 
be allowed a place in anything but a 


black look. 


What is the matter with 
field, anyhow? I see 


Jarney Old- 
now that he has 
solemnly promised never, never again 
to race in Southern California because 
he was not pleased with his treatment 
there. Judging from a picture shown 
me recently I am sure Barney was in a 
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bed of roses in the beautiful city of Los 
Angeles. That he made records there, 
even if he did not make as much money 
for doing so as he thought he ought to, 
should have satisfied him, and his em- 
ployers should see to it that he is not 
allowed to play the part of an tngrate, 
because you know fame is fleeting, and 
free advertising is ever more or less 
hazardous and temporary. 

Alfred P. Reeves, of this city, of- 
fended Barney fearfully on the occasion 
of Oldfield’s last appearance in New 
York, and Barney has promised never 
to set foot or wheel on the Empire 
track again, as long as Mr. Reeves is 
connected with it. As a matter of fact, 
Mr. Reeves is a good friend of Old- 
field's, and appreciates to the fullest ex- 
tent his ability and drawing qualities as 
a driver; but Mr. Reeves was respon- 
sible to the stockholders of the Empire 
track for some sort of returns on their 
investment there, and could not, .there- 
fore give all the receipts to Barney. 

So it seems that the Great and Only 
is not going to Europe after all, which 
is a most unkind cut on the part of the 
Wivton people after allowing their 
driver to talk Gerdon Bennett from 
New York to California, and what he 
would do to them over there, and now 
his concern refuses to allow Barney to 
toe the scratch for the second round in 
what I believe would be a most one- 
sided fight, but which would do Barney 
a pile of good just the same. 

[ believe that the little Scotchman 
Winton has more sense and perception 
than he is credited with. He is cruel to 
Barney, because he would be kind to 
him, and at the same time kind to his 
firm, in not sending the great circular 
track driver to meet the experts who 
know a little about what Gordon Ben- 
nett races really are, and which Oldfield 
would learn even at the cost of a good 
drubbing. 
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The Automobile Club of America has 
as usual followed the lead of the French 
Club in the Gordon 
Bennett annual cup 
race matter. From 
what is known now, 
the United States is 
not going to have 
much of a team in the 
1904 contest, judging 
from the lack of in- 
terest displayed by our manufacturers. 
It would be better by far that this 
country be not represented at all, 
if America can not send to Germany 
a team which will not make us the 
laughing stock of the nations of the 
earth. We have to go up against the 
finest drivers that the Old World can 
produce, who, mind you, are superfine 
when compared to the articles we sent 
over this year. It is quite true we are 
young in the game, while France, Eng- 
land and Germany have been running 
these races for five or more years and are 
quite familiar with and hardened to them, 
but all this was not taken into considera- 
tion when the press of the world her- 
alded the discomfiture of the Yankees on 
the soil of old Ireland, and that defeat 
cost us a lot of money, since it practically 
stopped our exports and gave renewed 
life to the importation of foreign ma- 
chines. 

Some months ago I called attention to 
the fact that the rules of the Gordon Ben- 
nett cup race should be changed so that 
each country could only be represented 
by drivers who were citizens of the coun- 
try, whose machine they piloted in the 
race. In other words, Germany should 
have had German drivers in the race they 
won and not two Belgians and an Ameri- 
can, 

I am glad to see that the French manu- 
facturers and the French people generally 
have come out flat-footed in regard to 


the elimination trials, by means of which 
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candidates for the race are selected. It 


had been proposed that a certain big firm 
should not be required to take part in the 
preliminary competition for the choice of 
candidates. We tried giving one con- 
cern in this country the right to be rep- 
resented without winning it this year, 
and all we got for it was a “Russian 
gasolene” excuse. It is now a sure thing 
that all those who will toe the mark in 
France will be tried out for the big battle 
in a preliminary contest wherein the doc 
trine of Divine right will have no place. 

The elimination tests in this country 
should be most thorough and should par- 
take of the nature of a regular Gordon 
Bennett race with controls and other rules 
and regulations which are such important 
Ameri- 


ca’s representatives should be trained for 


parts of the great contest itself. 


months before they are sent across the 
water and they should be hardened and 
made ready for the great strain that such 
a race demands of every competitor in it. 
A Gordon Bennett contest is no child’s 
play, still I hope to see the cup brought 
to America within the next three years. 
It will be a good idea for the American 
competitors (if we decide to send any) 
to reach Germany far enough in advance 
of the race to permit of them being on 
the roads for not less than three or four 
weeks, especially those roads over which 
the race will be run. All of this and 
What will be 


done the Lord alone knows, and h 


more should be done. 
hasn't confided any of it to me 


Why should manufacturers allow their 
employees or expect their employees, 
who drive racing machines, to squeeze 
the last penny out of a tournament pro 
moter? The initial purpose of an auto- 
mobile manufacturer in building and ex- 
hibiting racing machines, winning races 
and making records, should be to adver- 


tise that machine, and by the advertising 


thus gained sell it to the public, or, at 
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least, to sell some similar product the 
manufacturer makes. Having been given 
an opportunity to advertise the machine 
at little expense and the public having 
paid to see that machine, is it not a little 
too much to find the employee who is 
well paid to drive it holding up tourna- 
ment promoters for every cent in sight? 

This leads to the question of recent 
decisions by the racing authorities of 
the American Automobile Association. 
Two of them I believe to be at fault, and 
as they are important ones, I want to 
protest against them. Chairman Pard- 
angton has decided that prizes won in a 
race must go to the manufacturer of a 
machine, if that manufacturer is repre- 
sented by a salaried employee. I do not 
believe that is good racing decision. The 
question of dividing the spoils should be 
left entirely to the manufacturer and his 
employee. It is for these two, who are 
really the only ones directly interested, 
to decide as to who the prizes should 
The racing board has nothing 
to do with such matters, nor has any 
one else. You cannot consistently com- 
pare an automobile driver to a jockey. 
I know of one case where Barney Old- 
field, for example, took $500 worth of 
prizes in preference to the cash, and the 
prizes were taken at the suggestion of a 
representative of Oldfield’s employers, 
which goes to show that there is a lot 


of amateur spirit left in even Oldfield vet 


\ notorious press working automo- 
bile concern, with a “plant” not many 
miles from New York, sent out a notice 
recently that it had within a short time 
shipped automobiles to China, Japan, 
\ustralia and other distant points. It 
is a curious fact, but nevertheless a true 
one, that the machines of this concern are 
not seen much in this country, so it is 
possibly just as well that the makers are 


shipping them to distant points, though 
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they will bring little credit to the good 
repute of either American manufacturers 
or methods of doing business, no matter 
where they are. 


Now comes the time of the year 
when we wili be severely inflicted 
with the local automobile show. Of 
course the affliction will all be done in 
a spirit of philanthropy, but the manu- 
facturer will be expected to provide the 
cost thereof just the same. The local 
show scheme was so profitable in Buffalo 
last year that one of the promoters of 
the affair went back on his fellow pro- 
moter and generously suggested that 
the partner’s share of the show’s profit 
be given to the automobile club. This 
partner, who, by the way started the en- 
terprise, is a well-known local dealer, 
and he naturally protested against his 
former partner's proposition. The up- 
shot of the thing was that the local deal- 
ers in Buffalo organized, and now the 
local dealers’ organization will run the 
show in conjunction with the club. The 
wicked partner will now have an oppor- 
tunity to think about one of Aesop’s fa- 
bles which treats of a certain dog that 
had a bone in his mouth while he was 
crossing a stream, and saw the reflection 
of a larger bone in the water, whereupon 
he made a grab for the bone in the water 
and lost the real one he had in his mouth. 

This giving of local shows and the 
charging of the public an admission fee 
to see something they are expected to 
buy is very much on the order of the 
food show, which I attended the other 
night in Cleveland. At the food show, 
however, for your admission fee you do 
at least get samples of different kinds of 
baby food and other things, which the 
industrious housewife lugs off with her, 
thereby regaining in part the cost of her 
admission. But you don’t lug off more 
than six automobiles for the fifty cents 
you pay for the privilege of looking at 
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them in an automobile show. I know 
the Automobile Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion could, if it tried, put a stop to most 
of this local show business, as it is the 
members of the A. M. A. who in the end 
have to pay the bills for all shows, loca} 
or national. It would be of much more 
benefit and much more in keeping with 
the purposes of the A. M. A. if it de- 
clared itself against the local show evil, 
using some of the energy in that direc- 
tion they are now frittering away in a 
futile attempt to conduct a publisher’s 
business. That is, the A. M. A. should 
not endeavor to be its brother’s keeper, 
when it comes to spending of his money 
for publicity. If any manufacturer can 
not make up his mind where he wants 
to spend his money without aid from 
Forty-second street, then most decidedly 
he is not fit to conduct any business, no 
matter whether it is making automobiles 
or merely mistakes. 

L.. J. Phelps I have known for sev- 
eral vears. I first met him over in New 
Jersey, where he 
and Mr. Dingle, 
another clever me- 
chanical engineer, 
were engaged in 
pneumatic tire 
making, now he 


has an automobile 





bearing his name 
s / which has proven 

itself something of 

a wonder. Those who attended the 
Eagle Rock, N. - 


giving day, will remember the rush up 


J., hill climb on Thanks- 


the hill made by Mr. Phelps with this 
15-H. P. car of his. Mr. Phelps had not 
heard of the Eagle Rock Annual Climb 
until two days before it took place, 
when he saw something about it in an 
automobile paper, so he thought it 
would be impossible to get over from 
Boston in time. Rushing into a tele- 
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graph office he wired his entry to the 
Automobile Club of New Jersey. He 


then telephoned to his asssistant at 
2:10, and got the machine from the 
garage in Boston, where a demonstrat- 
ing car was kept. Mr. Phelps and his 
man were soon flying toward Fall 
River in their car, and on reaching the 
dock of the Fall River Line were in- 
formed that the boat would sail in two 
hours and forty minutes, but that the 
rules of the company required that an 
automobile be on the ground three 
hours before sailing, or it could not be 
carried. In telling the AUTOMOBILE 
MAGAZINE man the story, Mr. Phelps 
said: 
“Possibly I 


mad, to say nothing of being half frozen, 


wasn’t disgusted and 
for we had no time to clothe properly 
in Boston, and had on only a light rain 
coat and thin gloves. After interview- 
ing the general manager with diplomacy 
enough to secure a canal treaty across 
the continent of Europe, he yielded to 
the extent of allowing us to put our car 
on the freight boat, which he said would 
leave some time during the night and 
It did. It 


got there about noon the next day. 


get to New York sometime. 


Forgetting about the New Jersey law 
which required numbers on our machine 
we soon got into trouble in the home of 
the Trust state. We soon fixed up a 
number, and you know the balance of 
the story of how we climbed the hill.” 
Mr. Phelps’ motor vehicle experience 
dates back to 1881, when he built his 
He used a two H. P. 
engine then, and a sectional boiler heat- 


first motor car. 


ed by kerosene, sprayed under the boil- 
When asked 


about the success of this experiment Mr. 


er with a jet of steam. 


Phelps only smiled. In 1897 he built an- 
other car, using a gasolene engine. This 
was of a type commonly known as the 
fore-carriage type, mounted on three 
wheels, and used successfully for some 
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time. In February, 1903, the Phelps 
Motor Vehicle Company was organized 
to manufacture the gasolene cars de- 
signed by Mr. Phelps, and spoken of 
above. 


There is something curious about the 
way that the people who regulate the 
spelling of words make decisions. Ac- 
cording to common sense the words 
kerosene and gasolene ought to have 
the last syllable spelled with i instead of 
e, or with two e’s instead of one. I 
wonder if the pronunciation will change 
to agree with the spelling, or if the 
spelling will be adjusted to suit the pro- 
nunciation. I notice that our British 
friends spell the words as they are pro- 
nounced. 





Most people in the trade know “Pat” 
Hussey. He was christened Patrick Lin- 
coln, but no one would think of calling 
him that. 
old Irish fighting stock. 


Mr. Hussey comes of good 
His father hav- 
ing been notified by the British Govern- 
ment to get out of Ireland, because he 
was interesting himself entirely too 
much in getting up a small army to force 
John Bull to emigrate. He managed to 
get to Canada and then fought during 
the invasion of our cousin’s territory 
across the line. The patriot’s son stands 
some six feet two, and has been a noted 
athlete from the time he could wear 
spiked shoes or don boxing gloves. He 
is as straight as a pike staff, with great 
broad shoulders, with a fine, open, smil- 
ing face, graced by a pair of mustaches 
that have been the envy of many. When 
the owner of these hirsute adornments 
gets mad the mustaches seem to point 
upwards like Emperor William’s, and 
when this happens look out for trouble! 

I have known him for many years, 
and about a year ago, while I was taking 
dinner with him in a Cleveland restau- 
rant, and together we were discussing 
the trust beefsteak, two young men who 
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had been looking upon too much wine 
of assorted colors began fighting. In 
the course of their mad plunges they 
bumped into our table. Mr. Hussey got 
up quickly, and, grabbing them in each 
hand, he heid them apart as if they were 
a pair of dolls and while he threatened to 
bump their heads I was preparing to get 
under the table. After a lecture he told 
them to go home, which they did, afte: 
apologizing to the proprietor of the 
restaurant. Whereupon Mr. Hussey and 
I finished our dinner in peace. 

While I was being shown through 
his very complete drop-forge plant in 
Cleveland, the other day, Mr. Hussey 
drew my attention to some of his em- 
ployees who have been more or less 
famous in an athletic way. Pointing 
to one man he said: “That is Jack 
King, the ex-lightweight boxing cham- 
pion of England. That thick-set man 
over there is Tom Acton, the great 
wrestler.” These ex-champions are 
now hammering red-hot iron and 
steel instead of hammering the faces 
of their fellow men, and judging 
from the good work that Hussey is turn- 
ing out, the ex-champions are as suc 
cessful in the arts of peace as they were 
in those of war. 

Mr. Hussey is making a funnel which, 
like a certain famous pill, should be 
worth its weight in gold, because really 
the funnel is a necessity for every 
automobilist. The main idea is a strain- 
er and a separator, which strains the 
gasulene before it goes into the tank, 
removing from it every foreign sub- 
stance, even including water, which 
has given so much trouble in the past. 
To prove that it will do this, Mr. Hussey 
placed some water in the funnel, and 
then filled the remaining space with 
gasolene ; the water remained in the fun- 
nel, and on being subjected to fire test 
would not burn while the gasolene readi- 
ly ignited. Mr. Hussey is also turning 
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out various types of steering wheels, 
which, like his funnel, lubricators, etc., 
have become great favorites. 

There is an awful row on between the 
New York Times on the one hand and 
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my friend Jim Holland, who edits Auto- 
mobile Topics, or “toepicks,” as Arthur 
ie Other. Holland 


wields a causti pen, and it seemed he 


1 
} 


Banker calls it, on t 
got under the cuticle of the Times 
young men, who are verdant enough to 
think they have been writing the auto 


mobile off the roads and out of the 
world. But it took J. P. H. just about 


two pages to thoroughly chastise the 
staff of this particular New York daily, 
and he did it to the OQueen’s taste. The 


reporter that wrote the rot about cover 
ing half of New York on foot in 
thirty minutes while timing one hund- 
red automobiles, each of which exceeded 
the speed limit, should now be allowed 
o retire, and a city editor who passed 


~] : . ] ; “4 } 
such copy should be written down as the 


champion dunce Park Row ‘he 
Times is still at it, but I think it will 
not be so cock sure since Holland put 
on the fe ce gloves with them; in 
fact, I don’t but what it was bare 
knuckles he used to score the knock 


Speaking of Holland, he was telling a 
party of us a rather funny story last 
summer, which will bear repeating, and 
which goes to prove that an interesting 
story is the first requisite with him. It 
seems that Mr. Holland was a special 
writer on the London Mail, which is a 
sort of “yellow” English paper, but like 
all the yellows has a large circulation, 


and the editor of this particular “yellow” 
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languished for some good startling 
Holland 
blanche to travel anywhere and get 


them. 


stories, so he gave carte 
In telling this experience James 
P. said: “It was a hot day when I got 
this and [ 
thought I would run down to a little sea- 
While I sat on the 


veranda of the hotel a man came up, 


broad gauge assignment, 


port town in Kent. 


and we began to talk about the town. 
Now, that man must have had it in for 
that that three- 


town, for he declared 


quarters of the people were luny, and 
that no committee on sanity would give 
the other third a clean bill of health. I 
was interested at once, and asked him 
what the reason for all this was, and he 
went on to give me a long essay about 
the people of the town having inter- 
married for one hundred years, and as 
no one married outside of the town, the 
very natural result was a race of physical 
and mental wrecks. I immediately got 
out my pencil and wrote two columns, 
giving names, dates and photographs of 
the people, and the Mail came away with 
a fine story. The very next day a dele- 
gation waited on the editor to protest 
against the slandering of their town. Of 


course we made the necessary explana- 


tion, though we proved beyond a doubt 
that the facts in the main were as we had 
stated them, and although we had made 
trifle 
But retribution was swift, and I 
A few 
months later the editor said that there 
were some expert divers in that town, 


the percentage of imbeciles a 
high. 


was a marked man in that town. 


who were busy examining into a cele- 
brated ship collision case, and he told 
me to go down and get the particulars 
as to who was to blame for the wreck. 

I knew the captain on one of the steam- 
ers which had been in the smashup, and 
the populace also knew me, so just as I 
was embarking to go out to one of the 
wrecks in a_ launch 


they promptly 


threatened bodily harm to me. They 
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followed us in boats, and loudly told us 
how they thirsted for my blood, and 
were positively delighted when the cap- 
tain suggested that I get into one of the 
diving suits and go down a few fathoms 
and examine the wreck for myself. The 
satisfaction of the decided beat in news 
such an examination would give me was 
strong in me, so | climbed into the suit, 
which felt about as heavy on my head 
as one of the old gasolene machines 
would. The natives who had it in for 
me, cheered when I disappeared under 
the water, when I was out of sight, but 
not, in consequence, out of mind, with 
long knives they made lunges at the air 
tubes, through which came all the air | 
breathed, but the sailors kept them far 
enough away for them not to succeed in 
this. 

“Something, however, must have gone 
wrong, for I soon discovered that my 
head was swelling to about the size of 
that copper helmet, or at least it felt like 
it, and it was the first time in my life that 
I had ever felt that way. I tugged fran- 
tically at the signal rope, and it seemed 
to me fully a month before they hauled 
me to the surface, and after all I had not 
seen anything of the break in the hull. 
Loud jeers greeted my appearance, ac- 
companied by such comforting remarks 
from the natives as “They ought to 
have drowned you,’ etc., all of which 
showed that if natives had anything to 
do with it, | would be down there yet. 

“While going down in that diving suit 
gave me a great story, I do not want to 
repeat the experiment, as I am con- 
vinced that I never was built to be a 
Holland sub-marine.” 

Another one of those eight-cylinder 
racing machines has been discovered. I 
learned last week that a machine of this 
description has been built in New Eng- 
land, and will be known as the “Bluff 


’ ” 


em.” It is said that up to now no one 
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has been found who has had courage 
enough to let this octuplet do its best. 
If the Bluff ’em can’t find a driver with 
eight-cylinder nerve, I would refer 
them to Barney Oldfield, as a possibil- 
ity. It can’t be said of the invincible 
Barney that he was ever afraid to push 
the speed lever of any machine he ever 
sat in as far over as it would go, come 
what might from the pushing. 

It is about time that a census was 
taken of these multiple cylinder ma- 
chines, and the exact power thereof 
should be known. The Oldfield ma- 
chine has been designated as every- 
thing from 60 to 120 H. P. Barney 
calls it a 60, but Winton in Ireland told 
me it was 120, and the people Barney 
has defeated call it about 250. 


Having long ago gone on record as 
an anti-show man, I regret to see that 
New York is to be 
G afflicted with what 
ROCER IE; 


RY Go 
HAir var a “Madison Square 


HATs Garden 


has been slyly termed 


overflow 


SHOES 
TOorH PICKS 
AND : 


AUTOMOBILE 
SHOW ANNEX that a department 


store started in the 


or annex show.” It 
will be remembered 


show business last 





year, but I do not believe that they did 
anything which profited those who 
“showed.” But the desire to make a 
little capital and a few dollars out of the 
show business was once again too 
strong the moment it was learned that 
space would be at a premium in Madison 
Square Garden, the only proper show 
place. So a man with several failures 
to his record came forward and an- 
nounced a show in a department store 
building, and to me it seemed as 
though he endeavored to make the 
press and the public believe that the 
affair was an off-shoot from Madison 
Square Garden, which, however, it cer- 
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tainly is not, since I have Mr. Sanger’s 
word for it that he confines all his shows 
to the Madison Square Garden, and 
rightly so. 

What surprises me most, though, is to 
see certain trade papers boosting this de- 
partment store game, even though one 
of them was rewarded with a small ad- 
vertisement for its betrayal of the legiti- 
mate exhibition. If that is not letting 
loose the Philistines on the automobile 
trade, and encouraging a lot of fakirs, I 
would like to know what it is. THE 
AUTOMOBILE MAGAZINE will endorse 
no such scheme, nor will it accept any 
advertising for any such shows. The 
alleged “Annex Show” in New York 
will be a fizzle beyond a doubt, as were 
other alleged shows of last year. One 
show is enough for New York, and if 
it has to come to it the Manufacturers’ 
Association should limit exhibitors as 
to space, and give everybody a chance 
to enter, since that is the only way to 
The New York Show 


wromises to be like all Sanger func- 
1 to be lil ll Sanger fun 


kill fake shows. 


tions, a magnificent success, and Chi 
cago will undoubtedly be equally suc- 
cessful, as the West and Middle States 
will crowd to Chicago February 6 to 13. 
While New York’s dates are January 
16 to 23. 


During the New York Show the very 
pleasant social function known as “The 
Annual Hyatt Roller Bearing Banquet 
and Entertainment” will be given. It 
will be conducted this year in the usual 


efficient Hyatt style, and will roll along 


as easily as did the automobiles with 
Hyatt rollers on in the endurance run. 
The banquet is, of course, a compli- 
mentary one to the friends of the Hyatt 
roller bearing, and will be held at the 
magnificent new hotel Bretton Hall, 
Eighty-fifth street and Broadway, which 
is managed by the Anderson & Price 


Company, who are also managers of the 
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Hotel Ormond and The Inn at Ormond, 
Fla., as well as the exclusive Mt. Wash- 
ington Hotel and the Mt. Pleasant at 
Bretton Woods in New Hampshire. 

The Hyatt guests will be taken from 
the Garden Wednesday evening, Janu 
ary 20, in electr’c “buses to Bretton 
Hall, where after the feasting and 
speech-making is over a vaudeville en- 
The well- 
known orator, Col. Albert A. Pope, has 
promised me to make the principal 


tertainment will be given. 


speech of the evening. The Colonel's 
subject will be “The Building up of a 
Great Business,” about which few 
know as much as he. 

Speaking of Bretton Hall I am told 
that a large number of the trade will 
stop there during the Madison Square 
Garden Show, and those who like an 
elegant, quiet, homelike place to stop 
will find in Bretton Hall all that can be 
desired in these essentials to health and 
happiness. 


The nomination of Harlan Welling 
ton Whipple for the presidency of the 
American Automobile Association 
should receive the cordial endorsement 
and support of all automobilists who 
believe in the man who does some 


MaGa- 


ZINE from time to time I have drawn 


thing. In Tne AvuToMmMosBILi 
attention to the universal good qual- 
ities of the man from East Orange and 
Wall strect, and as the days go by he is 
living up to the high standard declared 
for him by his many friends. It is a 
singular thing that the David and Jona- 
than combination of Winthrop E. Scar- 
ritt and Harlan W. Whipple is receiv- 
ing high favor at the hands of the auto- 
mobile fraternity. It is well that this is 
so, since each of these men can point 
to many good things accomplished for 
the advancement of automobiling. Mr. 
Scarritt made one mistake, but he is 


living that down, and his recent eleva 
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tion to the presidency of one of the four 
great automobile clubs of the world is 
a deserved tribute to an accomplished 
man. It is my hope that as a delegate 
from the Florida East Coast Automo- 
bile Association to the American Au- 
tomobile Association, that I will be in 
Chicago ready to vote for Harlan W. 
Whipple, and will be prepared to vote 
all night and all week if necessary, 
should any opposition show _ itself, 
which, of course, it won’t. 


Colonel Charles H. Sprague, of Nor- 
walk, Ohio, who was an intimate friend 
of the late President McKinley, and who 
is an author and song writer of note, 
proposes to make life easier for the au- 
tomobilists. To this end he will intro- 
duce several good things in the way of 
tops and canopies intended to protect 
the automobilist from the rigors of the 
weather. Colonel Sprague and Superin- 
tendent Dillingham journeyed with me 
recently to Detroit, and together we 
made a thorough inspection of the vari- 
ous types of automobiles, securing 
therefrom sufficient data to provide a 
large factory force with information so 
that they can produce the necessary au- 
tomobile covering. Colonel Sprague’s 
company is the largest and most import- 
ant manufacturers of head gear in the 
world, and the concern will surely be- 
come important factors in the automo- 
bile business, where the unique person- 
ality of the genial and talented Colonel 
will quickly make itself felt among the 
automobile fraternity. 

The technical world has known for 
some time that the little town of Clyde, 
in the State of Ohio, was the residence 
of a man who has made an exhaustive 
study of the gas engine. This man, 
Professor E. W. Roberts, M.E., is a 
graduate of Cornell Engineering School, 
where he studied and graduated under 
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the watchful care of the eminent and late 
Professor Thurston. Speaking of Pro- 
fessor Thurston, reminds me I met him 
several years ago at Ithaca in company 
with Mr. Moss, the well-known chain 
maker of Truemansburg. I went to 
Cornell to learn from Prof. Thurston 
what he thought about the bevel gear 
drive, because at that time there was a 
great deal of discussion as to whether 
the bevel gear would supplant the chain 
drive. 

Professor Thurston then certainly be- 
lieved in the efficiency of the chain and 
stated so in our interview, which I print- 
ed in the technical papers. I do not 
know whether Professor ‘Thurston's 
views ever changed or not, but at that 
time he pointed out that the chain had 
been substituted for the bevel gear in 
factory and harvesting machinery where 
the bevel gear had been used previously 
and where it had not proven sat- 
isfactory. I had often intended to in- 
terview the Professor and learn his opin 
ion of friction drive, but I never seemed 
to find the time, and now, alas, it is too 
late. 

But to return to Professor Roberts, 
who is an ardent admirer of the late 
Professor Thurston, and who credits 
that great man with the success he, Rob- 
erts, has made in an engineering wavy. 
Mr. Roberts will be remembered as the 
editor of the Gas Engine, a monthly de- 
voted to technical criticism of its name- 
sake, and which stands first in the af- 
fections of all constructors of gas en- 
gines. Later Professor Roberts started 
out for himself, and is to-day consulting 
engineer to several large concerns. To 
act in this capacity he has now estab- 
lished a laboratory at Clyde, and it was 
there among his testing instruments and 
drafting paraphernalia that I saw him 
recently. He has fitted up a machine 
shop and thorough test-making depart- 
ment, where many new inventions and 
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new ideas in gas engines are given their 
practical as well as theoretical trying 
out. 

Motors that have ailments are sent to 
Dr. Roberts, and he feels their pulse 
and tells their owners what ails them. 
Engines whose makers can not make 
them run returned from the Roberts’ 
sanitarium with their internal mechanism 
in first-class working order. In years to 
come, Professor Roberts will be likely to 
be known as “good, old Dr. Roberts.” 
Mr. Roberts is the author of many 
standard text books on the gas engine 
and at least three of which have had an 
unusually wide sale. Besides all this he 
finds time some way to be a voluminous 
contributor of instructive copy in vari- 
ous technical journals. THe AuTOoMo- 
BILE MAGAZINE has run some very in- 
teresting stories of an automobile nature 
from his pen. 


It seems to me that the opponents of 
Isaac B. Potter and the American 
Motor League are 
not doing the 
right thing in 
maintaining a 
nasty personal 
fight against the 
energetic president 
of the A. M. L. 
© It is to Potter 


that the present activity displayed by the 





American Automobile Association is due, 
as the A. A. A. was deader than a door 
nail until Mr. Potter began to show the 
way an organization should be handled. 
In fact, I think the two organizations 
in the field act as a working incentive, 
one for the other, and if Mr. Potter is 
doing a good work—and there is no 
doubt in my mind that he is—he should 
be accorded all the courtesy and fair- 
ness which any man in so thankless a 
position is entitled to. 

The American Automobile Associa- 
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tion cannot be built up merely through 
trving to pull down another structure, 
but if those in A. A. A. control will con- 
fine their best efforts to building that 
association up, and waste no energy in 
trying to pull another one down, they 
will have the respect if not the active 
assistance of many who now view the 
A. A. A.’s present policy as a childish 
and peevish display of littleness. 

In this connection some of those who 
have come forward with statements 
which are more or less libelous, no doubt 
regret by this time that they invited the 
But it 
is regrettable that this had to be done, 


service of papers in a Itbel suit. 


and the sooner the entire nonsense is 
stopped the better it will be for auto- 
mobiling and the cause of the auto- 
mobile everywhere. 

As an example of the thorough way 
Mr. Potter does his work I would call 
especial attention to an advertisement 
he has elsewhere in this issue. Thanks 
to Mr. Potter, all the members of the 
American Motor League will be en- 
abled to visit New York during the 
time of the Automobile Show at a total 
cost of only one and a third regular 
fares. This is the kind of work which 
effectually answers the often repeated 
question of “What do I get for mem 
bership?” 

Three years ago the Beckers, J. H. 
and Burton A., out in Clyde, Ohio, de- 
cided to engage in the automobile manu- 
facturing business, and they attacked the 
proposition in the same thorough and 
conservative w ay as they did the bicycle 
business, with the very natural result 
that their automobiles are finding the 
I have had 
a peep at the 1904 Elmore proposition, 


same favor their bicycle did. 


and it certainly looks a winner all over. 
[ am estopped from furnishing details 
of the design or the price, but I can tell 
you this, that it will make considerable 
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talk in New York and elsewhere when 
the vehicle and the price is known. 


Automobile racing is in its infancy, 
and its management will not be made 
perfect for years. It has been said that 
the best managed meets of the year 
were at the Empire City Track, al- 
though it was my misfortune never 
to have the pleasure of seeing any of 
them. The duties of racing officials is 
not sufficiently clear at this time, and 
some of the work done by them is not 
what it should be by a long chalk. But 
as I have said, we will sooner or later 
get down to running automobile meets 
just as smoothly and efficiently as the 


old bicycle ones were run. 


The barring of Barney Oldfield from 
the prize at the Empire Track after his 
entry had been re 
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rack anage- 


ment was a faulty 
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ruling,and it is ex- 1 | || 

doubtful 


if it would stand 


tremely 


were it to be re- 
viewed by competent authority. The Old- 
field entry was received by the manage- 
ment after the entries had closed in the 
regular way, and it therefore became a 
matter between the track management 
and the American Automobile Associa- 
tion, and not one between the latter body 
and Oldfield. The duties of a referee are 
clearly defined in athletic circles, and 
the advice of the referee and his de- 
cision can only be invoked in case of 
dispute between competitors, or when 
the judges are unable to agree. It was, 
therefore, clearly a mistake to deprive 
Barney Oldfield of his prize at the Em- 
pire Track after his entry had been ac- 
cepted by the management. The prize 
Oldfield’s, if he 
should decide to go after it in a legal 


is unquestionably 


manner. 
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There is no doubt but what there is 
racing in the air, and that the next ninety 
days will bring forth many defies from 
the many owners of fast racing ma- 
chines, each anxious for track honors. 
The New York Show will undoubtedly 
be the place where we shall hear the first 
lot of 1904’s “dares,” but it is to be 
hoped that if there is any match mak- 
ing at the New York Show this year 
that it will be confined to the princi- 
pals themselves, and not to their “rep- 
resentatives,’ whose acts may be subse- 
quently disavowed by the principals, if 
it suits them to do so. Last year the 
New York dailies in all good faith lent 
themselves to a press agency match- 
making scheme, but the sad experience 
thy gained will make them more shy 
this year, and they will insist on seeing 
the goods before they do anything. 

There will be a real dark horse at the 
Ormond - Daytona tournament _ this 
year, and you can make a note of it 
that this same “dark horse” will cause 
possibly the greatest surprise of the 
tournament, and [ don’t mind telling 
you there are going to be several 
of them. He walked into Tue Avuro- 
MOBILE MAGAZINE office one afternoon, 
and asked for an entry blank. He also 
wanted to know the best way to send 
his racing car down there. After re- 
ceiving both blank and the information 
[ casually asked him what class of 
events he desired to enter, and he 
promptly replied that he would enter 
all classes where he was eligible, and he 
especially wanted to enter those which 
would permit of his competing against 
Mr. Vanderbilt. I remarked that I 
thought his stock of ambition was 
large, even if he did not have a fast car, 
to which he slowly replied: “Well, I 
think I have a car that will go a mile in- 
side of 50 seconds. She has 60 H. P., 
and was built for one of the greatest 


drivers in the world, but she fell to my 
lot, so I am going to Florida to see just 
how fast she will go.” 

Subsequent conversation showed the 
car to be one of a most famous make, 
and to have cost its present owner 
something like $12,000. The driver 
is a young man, and a native of New 
York State, and he certainly seems to 
know what he is talking about, so I am 
holding him in reserve for a public sur- 
prise as my pet “dark horse.” 

The New York Herald, among other 
names, recently suggested mine for a 
position on the A. A. A. racing board. 
While I thank the great Gordon Ben- 
nett production for its kind rememb- 
rance of me, I must still ask that it 
leave me out of the running, because ] 
do not believe that a newspaper man 
can conscientiously be an office holder 
if he expects to do justice in what he 
At the same 
time, I do not believe that people prom 


writes, to all concerned. 


inently connected with the trade are 
eligible for such positions, which posi- 
tions should be sought for, or accepted, 
if offered, by people who are not con- 
nected with the trade, and who hav 
more leisure time than most trade pe 

ple have. 

We often hear of advertisers, in fact 
we hear of them entirely too often, 
making the complaint that there are too 
many automobile papers, and too many 
advertising mediums appealing to the 
manufacturers for business. All this is 
no mere idle dream, but as this world 
is run on the principle of the survival of 
the fittest, the advertiser should simply 
use his best judgment in regard to giv- 
ing out business, and then let the best 
of the applicants for it survive. After 
giving his business, however, to new pa- 


pers with a high advertising rate, the 


manufacturer should not complain when 
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those papers sometimes fail, as was the 
case some time ago with a monthly 
which was started for the avowed pur- 
pose of putting THe AUTOMOBILE 
MAGAZINE out of business. Several of 
the wise advertising agents and adver- 
tisers bought and paid for high-priced 
space in the new venture, which ap- 
peared twice, then went up in a $20,000 
tailure. The living or the dying of au- 
tomohile publications depends largely 
upon the good judgment of the adver- 
tiser. Yet 1, who know him well, must say 
that his judgment sometimes would 
do poor credit to a lad in the primary 
[ Thus it 
makes me tired when the advertiser 


class of a business “college.” 


then tells others, as well as myself, that 
there are too many automobile papers, 
when at the same time the complaining 
advertiser goes into every new thing 
that comes along, and to do so often 
ignores a publication of six or more 
years’ standing. If this comment and 
advice of mine will be of any service to 
my friends and others in this new year, 
it is given them free of charge, with 
best wishes for their success. 

Long felt wants are something those 
responsible for the starting of publica- 
tions claim to recognize and promise to 
fill. My own experience, both as a 
would-be filler in this direction, and as 
an abettor and employe of other would 
be’s in this direction, is that most of 
those who think they are called to filled 
such wants are only self-hypnotized. 
What they think is a want which needs 
filling is only a bottomless cavity where- 
in money and effort are cast with no 
earthly chance of ever filling anything. 
Take the automobile as a fair sample 
of all this. Why, I never kneel down 
to say my prayers at night without hav- 
ing to incorporate therein my thanks 
to Providence for having sent one more 
automobile publication to aid in the re- 
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generating and reforming of that host 
of heathens who think heaven is but 


some sort of box stall, and angels mere- 
ly horses, with a few wings and some 
tail feathers. We have automobile pub- 
lications for the trade, for the owner, 
for the agent, for society, for instance, 
and for I don’t know what, but it has re- 
mained for a new aspirant to announce 
the forthcoming publishing of a maga- 
zine to be “devoted strictly to the in- 
terests of persons interested in automo- 
That’s the limit! 


If there ever was a thing which every 


biling as a hobby.” 


true friend of the automobile should op- 
pose to the very last is the allegement 
that the motor vehicle is naught but a 
mechanical hobby horse, and any at- 
tempt to encourage hobby chasers to 
purchase automobiles should be com- 
bated until the very last. Holmes it 
was, I think, in his “Over the Tea 
Cups,” who said: “A poet on Pegasus, 
reciting his own verses, is hardly more 
to bedreaded thana mounted specialist.” 
And now we are told that the motor- 
mounted specialist has become so im- 
portant and influential a portion of the 
community that he must needs have a 
publication devoted strictly to his in- 
terests! Well, I never would have be 
lieved, and what’s more, I don’t believe 
it now; but, then, I never prided my- 
self upon being a prime discoverer of 
“long-felt wants,” which may account 
for my density in the present instance. 
But all I can say is that if 1 am wrong 
in this, and the hobby riders have seized 
upon the automobile as their favored 
mount, then I can see a future for the 
poor automobile that I really would not 
wish my worst enemy to be cursed with. 
Nothing that ever became a prime fa- 
vorite of hobby chasers ever amounted 
to anything but a blank failure, and I 
can see no reason why we should ex- 
pect the automobile to escape if it has 
really become a hobby horse. 
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It is a real pleasure to congratulate 
Harold O. Smith, the new old presi- 
dent of the G. & J. Tire Co., Indian- 
apolis. The two-initial tire needs no 
bush, since, like good wine, it has made 
itself well and favorably known by its 
merits. The same can be said of Mr. 
Smith, who is deservedly popular 
among the very many people who have 
been brought in 
either in cycling or in automobiling. 


contact with him, 


Mr. Smith, of course, will continue his 
work in Indianapolis, developing the 
products of the Premier Motor Manu- 
facturing Company, which concern, by 
the bye, I was pleased to learn recently, 
will occupy the old Munger cycle fac- 
tory, a plant which holds the record of 
having turned out the really first strong 
light cycle for racing and road purposes 
ever built in America. Everything Mr. 
Smith has done in the past has been 
done thoroughly, and so it is only fair 
to suppose that the new Premier cars 
can be depended upon to be the best 
ones of their kind on the market. The 
company will turn out about 500 cars 
for 1904, and all arrangements are well 
laid for their prompt and early deliver- 
ies. The cars will range in weight and 
power from 1,500 pounds to 2,000 
pounds, with plenty of horse power to 
propel the differing weights. The really 
wise man will investigate this Premier 
proposition before he decides upon his 
1904 car. 

Bernard M. Shanley, Jr., who is sev- 
eral times a millionaire, has taken to 
automobiling with great enthusiasm, 
and in consequence he has a _ well 
stocked stable of various machines at 
his home in Newark, N. J. Mr. Shanley 
will very likely be seen at the Florida 
tournament, driving a 40-H. P. Decau- 
ville racer. Mr. Shanley, who is ex- 
tremely popular in Newark, informed 
me the other day that my note in the 





December issue, wherein I said that he 
raced his big machine against the 
buckboard, which latter, by the way, 
was driven by my old friend, E. L. 
Blauvelt, the one time crack amateur 
cyclist, was not just as I had pictured 
it. Mr. Shanley said the real facts of 
the affair were that the car he owned 
was driven by another man, and had 
only three cylinders working, while the 
track was one-third of a mile, which, of 
course, made it an absolute impossibil- 
ity for a big machine to extend itself, 
whereas the buckboard slid around the 
corners with the greatest of facility. The 
buckboard, by the way, was not a buck- 
board in reality, since it was fitted with 
a French high speed two cylinder 
motor, capable of driving it a mile a 
minute, or even better, on a straight 
course. 


Everybody will wish Richard Head 
Welles the best of fortune on his ma- 
He is not often 
referred to as Richard Head Welles, as 
he is more familiarly and affectionate- 


trimonial touring trip. 


ly known as “Dick.” The event oc- 
curred November 21, and the happy 
pair are now on their wedding journey. 
This marriage put me in mind of the 
Bible parable about the virgins and their 
various kinds of lamps and oils. You will 
remember that the wise virgins had their 
lamps trimmed and burning, but the fool- 
ish ones, however, must have had some of 
those lamps which are made in Phila- 
delphia, because unlike the wise virgins 
who may have had Solars, the foolish 
Philadelphia-like virgins had no illumina- 
tion of any kind. 

The incomparable White steam tour- 
ing car has an able advocate in the 
White Bulletin, published by the White 
Sewing Machine Co., Cleveland, edited 
by Ray D. Lillibridge, a bright, progres- 
sive young advertising agent of New 
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York. The last issue of the Bulletin 
was largely about the 


endurance 
run, and printed special articles by 
the well known Paul H. Deming and 
Webb Jay. 


credit to all concerned, and if anything 


The entire production is a 


was needed except the vehicle's per- 
formances to show that there were two 
classes of steam vehicles in the run, the 
White and all the others, the Bulletin 
would do the job. 


One of the youngest firms in the au- 
tomobile business is the F. B. Stearns 
Co., of Cleveland. I drew attention to this 
sterling young concern in my Novem- 
ber notes, but I want to again refer to 
them, as they deserve to be referred to 
owing to the magnificent display they 
made in the late Endurance Run. I 
rather expected to see the machine 
stand up well, as [ have been through 
the factory, and there observed the care- 
ful workmanship put in these touring 
cars, but I did not expect to see F. B. 
Stearns drive such a heroic race as he 
certainly did. I understand this com- 
pany in 1904 will have something un- 
usually fine in the way of a touring car, 
and a little booklet they have, entitled, 
“Giving Out the Facts of the Case,” 
should be read by everyone. 


I want to acknowledge the receipt of 
a book entitled ““Across the Everglades,” 
sent with the compliments of Captain 
Hugh L. Willoughby, one of America’s 
greatest touring automobilists, if not 
its very greatest. Captain Willoughby 
is the head of the Rhode Island Naval 
Reserve Service, and some years ago 
made a remarkable trip across the Ever- 
glades, and his book deals with the ad- 
ventures and discoveries he made dur- 
ing that expedition. The book is pub- 
lished by the F. B. Lippincott Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa., and the sub-title is 
“A Canoe Journey of Exploration, by 


Hugh L. Willoughby, ex-lieutenant 
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commanding Rhode Island Naval Re- 
serves.” The book is illustrated from 
numerous photographs, and they are 
good ones, too, taken by the author, 
while the fact that the book is now in its 
third edition proves that it has met with 
a warm welcome. Captain Willoughby 
recently toured to Florida in his auto- 
mobile, where he now is engaged in 
putting his house boat in commission at 
Palm Beach. Later on he will attend 
the Ormond- Daytona tournament, 
where he will act as one of the officials. 


“It is my opinion,” said Charles Clif- 
ton, treasurer, of the Geo. M. Pierce 
Company, “that the time will come when 
we will have to provide separate exhibi- 
tions for the trucks and other commer- 
cial vehicles. There is not enough room 
for both the pleasure and the commer- 
cial vehicles, and as the general public 
is not interested in trucks and delivery 
wagons, it would be well to engage a 
separate buiding for their exhibition.” 

I believe Mr. Clifton is right. The big 
vehicles of the truck class do take up too 
much room. The fact that there are 
more than a score of disappointed 
would-be exhibitors at the forthcoming 
Madison Square Garden show, who can 
not exhibit because there is no room for 
them, should be the means of convincing 
the National Association of Manufac- 
turers that the time to separate the sheep 
from the goats has come. 

Same old yearly resolutions! 

Same old hoped for re volutions! 

Same old saying how we'll act! 

Same old something—something lacked! 

Same old promises we make! 

Same old promises we break! 

Same old vows we swear each year! 

Same old things we always hear! 

Why not say—as something new— 

Not what we will but hope to do? 
THE SENATOR. 
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Gasolene Engines for Marine Propulsion 
By D. H. Cox 





Member Society of Naval Architects and Marine Engineers* 


HE development of the automobile 
having demonstrated the possi- 
bilities of explosive gasolene engines for 
vehicle propulsion, their application to 
marine work has followed as a matter 
of course. While the many troubles and 
accidents that have been experienced by 
the majority of automobilists have tended 
to prejudice the minds of many persons 
against these engines, this should not 
Rather should it be 
considered decidedly to 


really be the case. 


the credit of an engine 
of its type that it has 
been able to be used 
with any degree of suc- 
cess for automobile 
work, the conditions of 
which make its opera- 
tion a matter of the most 
careful design and 
manipulation. When the 
governing conditions for 
the automobile and the 
marine motor are con- 
trasted, it will be seen 
that in each instance the 
most serious obstacles in 
the way of the success- 
ful operation of the for- 
mer are, if not absent, at 
least minimized in the 5s. 
latter. The heat  pro- 
duced in the c linders from the high 
temperatures of the exploded gases can, 
in the marine motor, be readily drawn off 
by an unlimited supply of circulating wa- 
ter, while in the automobile the cooling 
effect of the air must be relied upon; the 
limiting conditions of weight and space 
for engine and fuel are not as a rule so 
restrictive in a vessel as in a vehicle, thus 
permitting a greater fuel supply, and the 
* Excerpts from a paper read by Mr. Cox before the 


eleventh general meeting of the Society of Naval Archi- 
tects and Marine Engineers. 
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use in design of much larger factors of 
safety with corresponding increase in 
freedom from breakdowns; the dust and 
grit, with their disastrous effects upon au- 
tomobile engines, are not to be contended 
with ; the conditions of use are more se- 
vere for the automobile, forced as it is to 
go up and down steep grades over rough 
road beds, with very variable loads and 
speeds. 

\fter considering these facts it does not 
appear at all remarkabl 
that the manufacture of 
marine gasolene engines, 
having been given an 
impulse by the automo- 
bile, should have gone 
on increasing in magni- 
tude at almost an un- 
pre cedented rate. \ 
cursory glance through 
the advertisements of 
any of the technical, or 
even untechnical, publi- 
cations of the present 
day will be sufficient to 


convince anyone _ that 
this industry is in a 
flourishing condition, 
even if the surprisingly 
large number of power 
boats of all classes now 
in existence were not 
conclusive evidence of this fact. 

The application of this engine has been 
along many and widely different lines. 
\mong the working vessels, they have 
been largely used by the oyster and fish- 
ing fleets along the coast as an adjunct 
to sail power, thus saving much time in 
getting to market and making the fisher- 
man more independent of weather con- 
ditions. In almost all the fishing villages, 
also, where dories or surf-boats are used 


to run out to the nets, many boatmen now 
































that much time and 


In the yachting world they have 


have 


motors save 
labor. 
taken a firm foothold. There are gaso- 
“steam with 
stacks, 
schooners, yawls, sloops, and catboats, 
the fleet of 


“power boats” proper, or launches of the 


lene houseboats, yachts” 


masts and dummy auxiliary 


besides ever-increasing 
various types, cabin or open, cruising or 
racing. To see for the first time a fully 
sparred schooner, for example, running 
along at a 9g-mile gait, with no sail set 
and no visible means of propulsion, is 
decidedly novel. 
of the 


It may take away some 
romance of sailing to have a 


feathering blade up against the stern- 
post, but think of the convenience when 
cruising and caught off shore at night 
in a calm with provisions short and a 
good harbor near at hand. 

not a 


the 


Although, as stated, this is 


treatise, in any scientific sense of 
word, on the gasolene engine, it does not 
seem out of place to describe, for the ben- 
efit of those who may not be thoroughly 
familiar with the subject, the general na- 
ture of the operation of these engines and 
their manner of instailation. 

The motive power is an explosive mix- 
ture of gasolene vapor and air in proper 
proportions, which is ignited at the prop- 
er time in the cylinder space generally 
by means of an electric spark. Gasolene 


is midway between benzene and kerosene 


in the distillation scale, and is common- 
ly known in the oil trade as naphtha, the 
grade used for gasolene engines being 
usually about 72° Beaumé scale. 

The engines are divided into two dis- 
tinct types the two-cycle and the four- 


cycle. In the former the piston receives 
an impulse once in every two strokes or 
each complete revolution, while in the lat- 
fourth 
In the 


two-cycle type the crank space is inclosed 


ter the explosions occur every 


stroke or every sect ynd revolution. 


in an air-tight case, this space as well as 
the cylinder being connected to the air 
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and fuel supply. On the up stroke the 
piston suction draws air into the crank 
space through a vaporizer in which it is 
charged with gasolene vapor, the degree 
of saturation being regulated by a needle 
valve controlling the gasolene opening. 
This charge is compressed by the succeed- 
ing down stroke, and by means of a port 
uncovered just before the end of this 
stroke is allowed to rush up into the cyl- 
inder space, there to be again compressed 
to from 75 to 85 pounds by the piston 
during its next up stroke, and exploded 
just before the end of this stroke. Thus 
during each up stroke one charge is 
drawn into the crank case and another is 
compressed in the cylinder and ignited, 
while during the succeeding down stroke 
the ignited charge is expanding and doing 
work, and the new charge after being 
compressed in the crank case is transfer- 
red to the cylinder preparatory to com- 
pression and ignition, the burnt gases 
having escaped through an exhaust valve 
just before this. In the four-cycle type 
the crank space is not inclosed in an air- 
tight case, and the operations of drawing 
the charge, compression, ignition, ex- 
pansion and expulsion, have to be car- 
ried on in the cylinder itself. During the 
first down stroke the charge is sucked 
in, compressed during the succeeding up 
stroke and ignited, expanded during the 
following down stroke, expelled during 
the next up stroke, after which the cycle 
repeats itself. 

Both these types of engines have their 
exponents in well-known machines that 
have been on the market long enough 
to demonstrate their reliability, and opin- 
ions seem divided as to which of the two 
is the better, taking everything into con- 
sideration. Other things being equal, it 


appears that where saving iu weight 
alone is the main object the two-cycle, 
with its impulse every revolution, would 
be preferable; but the gain in power per 


cylinder is not what would be expected, 
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as the compression and ci msequent 
M.E.P. is not so great as in the four- 
cycle. Moreover, the inclosed crank 
space adds more weight to the engine, 
thus further reducing the advantage. 

The matter of weight for a given horse 
power varies very considerably among 
the different designs made in this coun- 
try, some engines being more particular- 
ly adapted to racing and others to gen- 
eral work; some makers make engines of 
different weights to meet the various con- 
ditions. Foreign motors, as a rule, are 
lighter than our own, approaching more 
nearly the automobile scale of weights. 
Personally, I think that the reasonably 
heavy engine is a much healthier de- 
velopment than the extreme racing ma- 
chine. It seems that we save enough in 
dispensing with boiler, stack, condenser, 
auxiliaries, piping, etc., to make a decent 
allowance to engine weight possible. 

As the installation of the fuel tank and 
supply pipes has much to do with the 
safety of the vessel, the most important 
points to be observed will be noted brief- 
ly. Tanks are properly made of heavy 
copper, with riveted and soldered joints. 
All connections for fittings should have 
flanges on inside and outside to prevent 
A number of baffle 
plates must be fitted to control the mo- 


tearing the copper. 


tion of the oil when the vessel is in rough 
water. 

The tank is generally located in a peak 
compartment, but occasionally near the 
center of the vessel. In either case, the 
space in which the tank is placed should 
be carefully ceiled, and the tank made an 
accurate fit by peining the sheets to shape 
in place before assembling them ; this pre- 
vents any bulging in and out of tank 
sides, which is bound to make leaky joints 
eventually. The tank compartment gen- 
erally has a water-tight bulkhead on each 
side of it, and in many instances is flood- 
ed by having a number of holes through 
the planking in the region of the water 


line. An alternative to flooding the tank 
compartment is to work a flat across un- 
derneath the tank, this and the sides of 
the compartment being sheathed with 
copper to a considerable height, thus 
forming a pan, which is given an over- 
board drain by pipes carried down and 
out through the side. The compartment 
may also be flooded if desired. 

In both methods the prime object is 
to provide an escape overboard for the 
gasolene in case of leakage or accident. 
As in any event the tank bottom should 
not be lower in the vessel than the va- 
porizer in order to secure a flow even 
with a small quantity of oil in the tanks, 
possibly the method in which a flat is 
worked under the tank is the more logi- 
cal, particularly as it should result in ab- 
solutely freeing the bilge from any dan- 
ger of gasolene vapor or fluid. The sup- 
ply pipe from tank to vaporizer should 
have a cut-off valve just outside tank 
and before entering vaporizer. The pipe 
should run directly down from the tank, 
out through the planking close in 
to the keel and then direct to the loca- 
tion of the vaporizer, where it will re- 
enter the hull. Naturally, extreme care 
should be taken in making up all joints 
in this piping, and a careful test should 
be made of the whole system when com- 
pleted. The tank space, as well as en- 
gine room, should be well ventilated. As 
gasolene vapor is heavy, any system by 
which the air in the bottom of the com- 
partments is sucked out would be the 
most effective. This would apply par- 
ticularly to installations on vessels of 
some size with inclosed engine rooms. 
If the precautions suggested are taken, 
danger from explosion of gasolene should 
be very small, and has been found so in 
actual practice, nearly all accidents being 
directly attributable to carelessness in in- 
stallation. 

The charge is, in most instances, ignit- 
ed by an electric spark, as before stated, 
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this spark being generally produced by a 
break in a low potential circuit of pri- 
mary cells or a magneto machine, thus 
causing an induced spark of high tension 
in the cylinder space by means of a regu- 
lar jump spark arrangement with Ruhm- 
korff coil, one terminal being grounded 
to the engine casting and the other con- 
nected to a well-insulated electrode pro- 
jecting into the cylinder space. The 
timing of the spark in the stroke effects 
the speed, and in all properly designed 
engines is capable of considerable adjust- 
ment. In all cases, except when starting, 
it must occur before the end of the com- 
pression stroke, and for maximum speed 
the highest pressure should be reached 
just as the piston starts on the down 
stroke. 
sparking must be set earlier in the stroke 


At higher speeds the time of 


than at the lower, to allow sufficient time 
for thorough ignition. 

In some installations a dry battery is 
used for the initial sparking, and when 
the engine is once started the battery is 
cut out and a magneto driven off the en- 
gine thrown in, thus reducing the drain 
on the batteries. The electric wires must 
not be run low in the bilge, where they 
would be affected by dampness or water, 
or where a spark from a bad connection 
might ignite escaped gasolene 
The batteries, terminals, magneto, and all 
electric connections must be well protect- 


vapor. 


ed from dampness and spray to insure 
proper working. 

All wire connections to terminals, as 
far as possible, should be soldered, and 
binding screws should have locknuts to 
prevent them from jarring loose through 
vibration. In those engines in which the 


electric spark is not used as the means of 


ignition, a tube heated by a flame to the 
proper temperature starts the combus- 
tion, this method being employed by at 
Some 


least one well-known maker. 


launch owners prefer to use a storage 
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battery instead of the customary dry cells, 
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and one of the 1,000-mile automobile 
batteries will last the greater part of a 
season for this purpose with ordinary 
use. By having a spare battery on hand 
of this description, there seems less 
chance of trouble than with the primary 
cells, which have a way of running down 
unexpectedly. In any case there should 
always be a reserve to fall back on in the 
event of a good spark not being pro- 
duced. 

In practically all the gasolene engines 
now on the market, with one notable ex- 
ception, an initial charge must be drawn 
into the cylinders by cranking the engine 
over by hand before an explosion will be 
produced and rotation commenced, and 
when the engine is so started it runs con- 
tinuously in one direction, reversal being 
impossible. Accordingly, to make it pos- 
sible to stop and reverse the pre ypeller, 
either the connection between the engine 
and the wheel must be by gearing, or a 
feathering blade must be used in which 
the pitch can be altered at will by the en- 
gineer. The first method is the most fre- 
quently used perhaps, and by many is 
considered the more reliable, several very 
substantial and positive friction gear 
clutches being’on the market so arranged 
that by manipulating a lever the tail shaft 
and crank shaft may either rotate as one 
or in opposite directions, or the tail shaft 
may remain idle while the engine turns 


over, 
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EFORE describing what occurred 
when Tim discovered my identity, 
[ wish to tell you about a race that took 
place, a few days later, off Put-in-Bay. 
It was the advent of the automobile boat 
which, while no new thing to the denizens 
of the East, was quite unknown on Com- 
modore Perry’s battle ground, therefore 
it can be readily imagined every one was 
on tip-toe in anticipation of the great 
event. It was no new thing in that ter- 
ritory to see an automobile beat Father 
Time at the speed of the hurricane, but 
to see a boat cut through the water al- 
most with the speed of an express train 
was sure to be exhilarating and to make 
sailing races seem tame in comparison. 
The races were to be held under the 
auspices of the newly organized Central 
States Boat Association. They were to 
be run on three separate days. The first 
day there were to be ten and fifteen-mile 
races for small boats, the second day, a 
twenty-five-mile race for the large boats, 
and the third day a durability test of 
fifty miles in the morning for small craft 
and in the afternoon one hundred miles 
for the large and powerful boats. Very 
little interest was taken in the first day’s 
racing. The attendance was small, being 
made up principally of those who were 
staying at the islands and the friends of 
the contestants. The night of the first 
day, however, brought boats crowded 
with human freight, private yachts by the 
score, and excursions from everywhere. 
Accustomed as they were to big crowds 
during the regatta season, the Bass Isl- 
anders were taken completely by surprise, 
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and accommodations were at a premium. 
Tents were erected by those who were 
provided with them, and then, at the 
earnest solicitations of a number of 
individuals who were unable to find lodg- 
ings, two of the excursion boats aban- 
doned their later trips and let staterooms 
on board at astonishing figures. 

The big fellows, that is to say the high 
powered racing boats, had nearly all ar- 
rived during the afternoon. Two promi- 
nent names had been scratched, one ow- 
ing to the sudden departure of the owner 
to Europe on important business, and an- 
other, an experimental machine which 
had not yet reached a satisfactory stage 
in development. The remainder with one 
exception were anchored in a small bay 
to the north of Middle Bass. The excep- 
tion was a yacht registered under the 
name, Esmeralda, but of whom even those 
versed in racing topics had not heard. 
She was anchored by her owner under 
the evidently fictitious name of T. Tim- 
berline. The entry was made in 50-ft. 
Class A, her principal dimensions being 
given as 42 ft. 0.a., 4o ft. 1. w. L., beam, 6 
ft. 6 in., H. P., 65. 
not unusual, but in spite of this fact the 


The dimensions were 


boat aroused unusual interest, probably 
because she was a dark horse, and in 
Neither the 
boat nor her owner had ever been 


every way a mystery. 


heard of until he had sent in the entry 
just a few days previous to the race, the 
president and treasurer of the club stand- 
ing sponsors. Even the next day the 
Esmeralda was among the missing, and 
there was a great excitement among the 
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TIMOTHY 


newspaper men who had posted lookouts 
all about the islands in order that one of 
them might secure a scoop for his paper 
by getting the first sight of the Esmeralda. 
\s nine o'clock approached,the hour set 
for the twenty-five-mile race,the expect- 
ant thousands began to wear looks of dis- 
appointment. President Le Blonde alone 
was the only one unconcerned among the 
spectators. When approached upon the 
subject he assured them smilingly that 
he was not all concerned about the Esmer- 
alda, as he had been assured by Mr. Tim- 
berline that she would be on hand for the 
race. 

“But, my dear sir,” vouchsafed an ex- 
cited newspaper man, “she is certainly not 
within five miles of here now, and it lacks 
but ten minutes until the first gun.” 

“Still, | see no occasion to be con 
cerned,” was the president's laconic reply. 
“She may arrive at the last minute.” 

“But, Mr. Le Blonde, you must credit 
the boat with phenomenal speed, as you 


be here in five minutes to 


know she must 
qualify.” 
“Still, I see no reason to be alarmed 
until the starting of the race. I don’t see 
what difference it would make anyway, as 
there are now six good boats ready for a 
start, and we're sure to get a good race, 
Esmeralda or no Esmeralda,” and with 
that he turned away to give some neces- 
Minute 
after minute of the time elapsed, and, as 


sary instructions to the starter. 


the second hands of the watches began 
ticking off the last minute, disappoint- 
ment and disgust were depicted on the 
faces of the spectators. This was speci- 
ally true of the reporters who were ex- 
pecting a sensational race. 

Mr. Starin, the starter, stood ready 
with his watch in one hand and the lan- 
yard of the starting gun in the other, 
As he 


raised his hand to give the cord a pull, 


ready to give the warning signal. 


there rose under the bows of the referee's 


boat a dark blue object, whale-like in 
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shape, but with a hood about one-third of 
its length from the bow, just as the art- 
ist has so faithfully depicted it in the 
title. On either side of the bow in large 
gold letters ten inches high was the 
name Esmeralda, and the shout that 
went up from the expectant onlookers 
drowned the sound of the warning gun, 
which the astonished starter fired fully 
five seconds late. 

The echoes of the starter’s gun had no 
more died away when like a wreath dis- 
appearing in a foggy night the Esmeralda 
sank beneath the waves, and even before 
a fairly good impression of her appear 
ance had been stamped upon the minds of 
those about. Nevertheless she had quali- 
fied, there being no rule about a boat 
being present during the time between 
the warning gun and the starter’s signal. 
However, the uncertainty had passed and 
the appearance of the Esmeralda was now 
eagerly expected when the starting signal 
would be given. 

The big fellows lined up just beyond 
Gibralter, headed in a northwesterly di- 
rection practically in the track of the De- 
troit steamers. By common consent a 
space was left in the center for the 
seventh boat, and the contestants stood in 
solid front three by three with sixty feet 
of open water between them. The small 
yacht cannon which was used by the start- 
er had received a new cartridge, and he 
again stood as before with the watch in 
his left hand and the lanyard in his right. 
His eyes and the eves of the thousands 
on boat and shore were glued upon that 
open space of water in the center of the 
line. 

The race was to be a standing start and 
the long slim bodies of the contestants 
glowed in the sunlight, their polished 
hulls looking like nothing so much as 
Slowly the starter 


he engineers of 


glistening shuttles. 
raised his hands, and t 
the six Lvats stood with their starting 


levers in hand ready to set the engines 
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going at the instant the cannon belched 
forth its signal. Five seconds were yet 
to elapse when the water broke in a 
gentle wave at the center of the open 
space and the polished green surface of 
the Esmeralda came into view. It was 
evident that the operator did not wish 
to run any chance of being penalized for 
making a flying start. 

Mr. Starin braced himself slightly, and 
with a quick jerk fired the cannon, when 
at once the powerful engines began their 
cannonade, with the mufflers cut out to 
give them all power possible. The six 
open boats started like shots from a 
gun, but for some reason the Esmeralda 
seemed to lag behind, and a murmur of 
disappointment arose ‘from the crowd. 
Faster and faster ran the engines, and 
the exhausts of their many cylinders ran 
into one long drawn musical note of low 
pitch. If the Esmeralda’s engine made 
any sound it was not heard above the din 
of the others. Something seemed to be 
wrong with the boat, and she was appar- 
ently losing ground. In fact when the 
boats were almost out of sight, just be- 
fore they rounded the turning point, the 
Esmeralda seemed to be about one-quar- 
ter mile to the bad. The leading launch 
rounded the stake-boat in 27 minutes 554 
seconds, and it looked like a record-break- 
ing race. The boats were in single file, 
with the Esmeralda still a candidate for 
the booby prize. The Falchion led on 
the home stretch, her sharp nose parting 
the water ahead with very little commo- 
tion. The Dagger, a needle-pointed craft 
with very small freeboard forward, was 
close upon her heels, and the four boats 
just behind them were scarcely a length 
apart. For the first six boats it was a 
magnificent race and a hard-fought con- 
test. 

None gained or lost for the first five 
miles of the homeward stretch, and the 
crowd had lost interest in the Esmeralda, 
their attention being taken up with the 


struggle between the Falchion and the 
Dagger, as the latter was now forging 
ahead and her nose was almost even with 
the bow of the Falchion. One-half way 
to finish the Dagger forged ahead, again 
to be passed by the Falchion. The shouts 
from the excited crowd rose and fell like 
the waves of an angry sea. While the 
other boats were not far behind, they re- 
ceived but little attention from the spec- 
tators, so close was the race between the 
two leaders which were fairly flying 
toward the finish. 

Suddenly a lookout posted on a flag 
staff on Gibralter shouted through a 
megaphone, “The Esmeralda! The Es- 
meralda! She is forging ahead like a 
racehorse.” He turned the megaphone 
in all points of the compass and repeated 
his cry. Instantly all eyes were turned 
toward the rear of the line. Sure enough 
the boat, which some wit had dubbed, 
“Jonah’s whale,” seemed to be passing the 
other boats as if every one of them was 
standing still. 

Faster and faster she came. A news- 
paper man who had been timing her be- 
tween buoys announced she was making 
at least forty miles an hour if not more. 
She was soon even with the Falchion and 
Dagger, and was throwing a rolling wave 
of water to right and left which parted 
gracefully as it neared the pilothouse and 


1 
| 
i 


m each side with lit 


met the water t 
commotion. Rapidly she drew to th« 
I 


e 
front until at length she passed the 
Dagger, which was now leading the Fal- 
chion. As she neared the finish line it 
was seen that there was no hope for the 
others. When she passed the referee's 
boat it was amid the shouts of the multi- 
tude, the whistles of the steamboats and 
the explosions of fifty cannon. Twenty 
feet beyond the line she disappeared be- 
neath the water, leaving the Dagger 
and the Falchion still fighting it out a 
thousand feet behind, beaten, but not dis- 
graced. 

(To be Continued.) 
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N EXT to the French originators of 

the sport, the speed launch has 
found its most ardent and progressive 
followers in Great Britain, thus repeat- 
ing in the marine automobile the story of 
the land one, which originated in France, 
was welcomed in England and evoluted 
to America. 

The designs herewith are typical of 
the latest type of British launch wherein 
due deference has been paid by the de- 
signer to the Briton’s inherent love for 
stability, while he has not in doing so 
failed to get some of the Frenchman’s 
adoration of speed. The launch is plan- 
ned to carry as many 


as fifteen passen- 


An English Example of Speed 


By Hon. Percy Penniston Deane 





section of which, that over the motor, 
is removable. This arrangement not only 
gives protection to the motor, but it also 
increases the seaworthiness of the boat, 
while in no way interfering with the ac- 
cessibility of the machinery. 

The fault with most of this type of 
craft is that usually they are very badly 
arranged in regard to the position of the 
lubricators, ignition fittings, etc., but on 
this British one it will be noticed that a 
board is brought up immediately in front 
of the steersman, and on this the coil, 
commutator, lubricators, regulating 
quadrants, etc., are fixed, so that the man 
at the wheel has them immediately un- 














gers, being primarily a pleasure and a 
fast cruising craft, but she can easily be 
stripped to such an extent and her im- 
mersion reduced sufficiently to convert 
her into a racing boat capable ol the re- 
spectable speed of twenty knots an hour. 


1 


She is 35 feet long by 


y 5 lee deep, and 
having a flat floor the draught is light, 
but, at the same time, the stability is 


quite sufficient for safety. 

As is now the accepted idea in boats 
of this description abroad, the engine is 
placed well forward, in order that as 
much room as possible may be given the 
passengers, while at the same time ad- 
mitting of the propeller shaft being set 
at the best angle. It will be seen that the 


engine is covered by a turtle deck, one 








der his eye, and has no necessity for leav- 
ing the steering wheel. 


automobile pattern, and 


This latter is of 
is connected with 
a quadrant on the rudder head by a steel 
wire rope. 

The gasolene tank is placed well for- 
ward and contains enough for a run of 
200 miles. Immediately behind the 
steersman is a bulkhead, and behind this 
a luxuriously upholstered cockpit, pro- 
tected by a storm hood. The exhaust 
passes first to a receiver, where, where it 
is quickly cooled by contact with a cer- 
tain amount of water, after which it pass- 
es right aft close to the floor of the boat 
into another large muffler, the exhaust 
gases eventually being discharged below 


eC s | 
the surface of the water. 
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DECAUVILLE 














16, 18 H. P. 1904 MODEL JUST ARRIVED 


Perfect as only the best French Engineers’ skill can produce 


6 CUPS WON BY DECAUVILLE 


IN ONE DAY AT EMPIRE CITY TRACK 








Visit our Exhibit in the fol- 
lowing Section at the Madison 
Square Garden Show, January 
16—23, and our Auxiliary Ex- 
hibit at our Show Room, 136 
West 38th Street. Daytona Beach. 


During the Florida Tourna- 
ment the 40 H.P. Decauville 
Racer and our regular stock 


car can be seen on the Ormond- 




















INSPECTION, COMPARISON AND TRIAL INVITED. SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED BOOK. 


Standard Automobile Co. of N. Y. 


SOLE U. S. AGENTS 
Salesroom: 136 W. 38th St.——NEW YORK Garage: 146-148 W. 39th St. 
Phone, 476 38th Street. Licensed Importers under Selden Patent. 
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TYPE 3A TOURING CAR 


Motor ‘°° »orse power, 4 cylinders, vertical, 4” x 514", at 
————_ 812 revolutions, weight complete, 370 pounds. 


Transmission 4 speeds and reverse by double 
‘*baladeur,” operated by a single 
lever on selective system. Fluid compressed nickel 

steel gears, hardened, used throughout. 
Frame and Running Gear (i'¢¢" ‘itched 


frame, heavy 
axles and steering gear. Ample brake power 











FURTHER DETAILS UPON REQUEST — 


ALDEN SAMPSON MFG. CO., - Pittsfield, Mass. 





Can't Roll Off the ‘Rim, 
Vet Resilient and Repairable 


Prevent Accidents 


BY USING 


MECHANICALLY FASTENED 


FISK DETACHABLE TIRE 


t enter into 
Ne ww Ye rk Show "Goat 25. Our cust 


FISK RI B BER COMPANY, 
Detroit, Mi 

Dear Sirs:—I a ery much ple 

up to date nd this 1 mended in less t! 
I spectfa D. M. NEWBRO 
GET A BOOKLET. 
FISK RUBBER COMPANY, = = a Chicopee Falls, Mass. 

BRANCHES 


BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA SYRACUSE I FFALO 
CHICAGO ST. LOUIS OMAHA MINNEAPOLIS DENVER 
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COLONEL JAMES H. SPRAGUE 
Presideut Sprague Umbrella Co., Norwalk, Ohio 
THE CANOPY AUTOCRAT OF THE WORLD 











IF IT’S A SPRAGUE IT’S ALL RIGHT 


CANOPIES 


For All Kinds of Automobiles 








WE MAKE THE BEST 





See Us at New York Show 


ore SPRAGUE UMBRELLA CO. 
Norwalk, Ohio 
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W.* invite correspondence 


relative to location of 
nearest agent, and would be 
pleased to furnish names of 
parties using and endorsing the 


“STEVENS-DURYEA” 


Price at factory, including com- 
plete equipment 


$1,300-00 


Illustrated catalog, containing 
detailed description, mailed /ree 





HE gasoline machine of individual 
distinction, combining all those 
desirable elements that contribute to- 
ward the making of a superior vehicle. 


TRY THIS AUTOMOBILE 


and ascertain the secret of its wide- 
spread popularity. 


J. Stevens Arms & Tool Co. 
710 Main Street 
CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 


Member Association Licensed Automobile 
Manufacturers 
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Retrospective In 1903 the notable Endurance runs, the suc- 


cessful transcontinental trips, the long distance 
speed records and the fastest miles on circular or oval tracks were made on 


GOODRICH 
Clincher Tires 


These were tests of the severest sort and tell the story of a successful tire. 


+4 In 1 fe guarantee the same full measure of 
Prospective 904 we guarante e same full measure 


reliability and feel sure that whoever uses 


The Original American Clinchers 


will find them the biggest help towards complete automobile contentment 


THE B. F. GOODRICH CO., axron rubber worxs, Akron, Ohio 


NEW YORK, 66-68 Reade Street and 1625 Broadway 
PHILADELPHIA, 922 Arch St. DETROIT, 80 East Congress St. SAN FRANCISCO, 392 Mission St. 
BUFFALO, 9 West Huron St. LONDON, 7 Snow Hill, E. C. DENVER, 1444 Curtis St. 





\ BOSTON, 157 Summer St. CHICAGO, 141 Lake St. 


‘ 
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For 1904 
New models and Line of Automo- 


many improve- biles, which in- 
ments character- cludes vehicles 


ize the forevery purpose 





SLECTRIO VEWCLS C2 





Columbia New Electric Runabout 








Gasoline Cars (3 models), Electric Ruunabouts (2 models), Victorias, Surreys 


Broughams, Hansoms, Landaus, Landaulets, Coupés, 
Buses, Delivery Wagons, Trucks 


At the Shows 














Don’t fail to carefully examine our new Electric Runabout, our new 35 H. P. 


Gasoline Touring Car, and our new 12 H. P. Gasoline Car with two opposed 


cylinders in forward bonnet, and novel control features which make it the 


nearest “ fool-proof"’ of any gasoline vehicle in the market. 
Catalogues Will Be Mailed on Request 





ELECTRIC VEHICLE CO. HARTFORD, CONN. 


(Member Association of Licensed Automobile Manufacturers 


NEW YORK, 134-136-138 W. 39th St. BOSION, 74-76-78 Stanhope St. 
CHICAGO, 1421 Michigan Ave. 








New York Show: Main Floor, Center Aisle 
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ANOTHER GOOD DETROIT AUTOMOBILE 


The most famous Automobile making city in the world is Detroit. More Automobiles are 
made in Detroit than in any other city in the world. The most famous in the future will be 


The SILENT WOLVERINE TOURING CAR 


Read Our Description 
M t Double cylinder, horizontal opposed, actual 15 
oO or H. P. water coolec f ‘ our cycle type of 
medium high compression Moto ounted on steel frame, 
entirely elimmating vibration 


Ignition Jp «park, automatically controled 
Transmission 


Sliding gear type thre 
ls ahead and reverse 








Speed shtcty-et 


s per hour, 


Steering 
whee Ms enue ‘nisl ~* 
mounted on brass shaft 


Tonneau 
Large and high back, up 
holstered in finest leather, 
\ raised platform, giv- 
ing vood view ahe ad. Un 


der this platform is ample space for tire, rain coats ers, etc. Watch others copy this feature 


Finish joon'vith back. i Weight » 0 pounds. PRPECES olay for either agents or individuals 


yh for ithe T ag quate or individuals, 








Get Our Literature- 


THE REID MFG. CO., Detroit, Mich. U. S. A. 











ROBABLY the very finest 
exhibit of French Cars that 


has ever been brought to 
America will be seen at the 


Georges 
Richard=-Brasier 


booth at the Automobile Show, 
January 16th. After the show the 
cars will be on exhibition at the 
new show rooms, 


140 West 38th Street 


1904 Sizes: 10-12 H.P., 12-15 H.P., and 15-18 H. P.in two cylinder cars; and 
* 20-25 H.P., 30-35 H. P., and 50-55 H. P. in four cylinder cars. 


New ork yr beth. se XD 
Selling Agent “z (rh MYutiige 4 


Also New York Agents for 


The Northern Runabout and Tonneau 
140 West 38th Street 
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S TF EARNS 


“RUNS LIKE A DEER” 


Announcement 
fer 1904 


STEARNS 24 H. P. GASOLENE TOURING CAR 


MPROVEMENT, not alteration, is our policy for 1904. The satisfaction given by our cars 
last year has shown us the wisdom of this policy. Hence, in our 1904 car, we have 
retained all vital and fundamental features of STEARNS TOURING CARS, and we place 
before the public this year an IWIPROVED STEARNS as a high standard of excellence in 
all the points which go to make the ideal car for touring, namely: power, speed, durability, 
simplicity of construction, comfort, reliability, ease of control and noiselessness. 


Exclusive Features of Stearns 1904 Car 


First. An improved oiling device, by means of which every drop of 01 is fed positively to all bearings and can be 
seen by the driver. and the amount of oil fed to each bearing can be instantly increased or diminished. 


Second. Animproved inlet valve, permitting a quicker and mote sensitive action. 


Third. A new type of atomizer, which adjusts itself to every condition of load and speed of the engine, and 
insures noiselessness 


Fourth. <A new throttle, which is very sensitive and very simple, and which, in connection with the inlet valve and 
atomizer, makes a perfect controlling device. 


Fifth. New spring suspension, with 44-inch rear springs and 40-inch front, lowering the body three inches. These 
springs are made of special stecl, and add greatly to the easy-riding qualities of the car 


Sixth. 34 in. by 4 in. front tires, 36 in. by 4% in. rear tires, thus insuring immunity from tire troubles 
Seventh. Strengthened front axle, 


Eighth. We have lightened our car so that, while retaining its strength, we now have one horse power for every 100 


eee Price, $3,000, f. o. b. Cleveland 


Write for illustrated catalogue and booklets describing Endurance Run and return trip to New York Licensed under 


THE F. B. STEARNS CO. 


Euclid and Lake View Avenues, CLEVELAND, OHIO, U. S.A. 


Selden Patents 
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WE WILL HAVE 





EXHIBITS 


IN 
NEW YORK 


During the week of January 16th 


One at 


Madison Square Garden 


One at 


Herald Square Exhibition Hall 


(Macy’s) 
One at 


941-943 Eighth Avenue 


(Near 56th Street) 


The Last is Continued During the 


Entire Year 


We exhibit the 
Buffalo Electric Stanhope 
Buffalo Electric Golf Brake 
Buffalo Electric Touring Car 
Yale Gasolene Touring Car 


Catalogues Sent if Requested 








Babcock, Atwood & Bowen 


941-943 8th Ave., Near 56th St. 
‘ae New York 





The BARRETT 
Automobile Jack 


‘BARRETT’S PATENTS” 


n the market and 
Easily carried and 


dead weight. 


Send for circular and prices. 


adapted t 
I 
a 
oi , 


PA. 


© any automobile. 


MY. 
BARRETTS PATENT 


The only substantial Jack o 
HE DUFF M¥G Co. (2 
ALLEGHE 


operated. Litts one ton 
t 


MADE EXCLUSIVELY BY 
THE DUFF MFG. CO. 
Works, Allegheny, Pa. PITTSBURG, PA. 




















| 
| 


| 
| 


INVESTIGATE 


THE UNION 


WITH 


Friction Transmission 


| RESULTS COUNT AND WE) 
HAVE THEM 


Write Us 


UNION AUTOMOBILE CO. | 
100 Wood St., Union City, Ind. 
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Beauty 
Style 


ARE COMBINED WITH 


Strength 
Durability 











In the 
Seven 
Horse 
Power 
Courier 











Starts Right Off, Goes and Comes 


If you want the highest possible standard 
of mechanical excellence, and a car that 
will carry you over all kinds of roads in 
all sorts of weather, you cannot make a 
mistake in buying a Courier. It is quiet, 
safe and economical; a model of sim- 
plicity ; weight only 1,000 pounds, Price, 
$700. The Courier is the only run- 
about on the market to-day fitted with 
sliding gear transmission. 


Sandusky Automobile Company 


1111 Camp St., Sandusky, Ohio, U. S. A. 
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STOP LUBRICATING THE ROAD! JUST WHAT you NEED 
NON-FLUID OILS “N.F.O.” LUBRICANT GUN 


Do not drip from the bearings like fluid oils. 
Do not require that the bearings grow warm 
before they lubricate, like greases. Fill a 
long felt want Can be 


operated with ONE hand, which saves the 
: necessity of crawling under the car to get at the trans- 

Thousands of automobilists eliminated their lubrication mission and other hard-to reach parts 

troubles last season by using Non-Fluid Oils on their 

cars. and many more auto manufacturers have decided Made of 14-inch seamless brass tubing with antique gun 

to adopt and recommend these popular lubricants for _ metal finish ; durable and efficient besides attractive in 

their 1904 models. Ask your dealer or write us for free appearance Will save TIME and 50% of the OIL 

sample. now WASTED. Price, $1.50, Postpaid. 


NEW YORK AND NEW | JERSEY LUBRICANT CoO. 
14 and 16 Church Street ? NEW YORK CITY 























“The finest Garage | have yet seen 


said J. F. Hathaway, of Boston. 


We do Fine intone tonann DSMOBILES Only one 


Repairing Iz oe ee oe - block from 
and Carry 7 ee 2 otthe 
Supplies of F Daytona 


Every Kind Fy : Beach 


Splendid Storage, Polite and Careful Attention to All. 


Agents for WHITE lIARINE and PORTABLE ENGINES 
LAUNCHES FOR SALE AND HIRE. 


THE FLORIDA PMOTOR CO., Dszton 























SEARL’S AUTO and 
CARRIAGE JACKS 


GREAT IMPROVEMENTS 
Lift 26 and 28-inch collapsed tires up to 
highest carriage wheels. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 
An Era in Jack Making 
A CORNER OF JACKS 
First Balcony North, 4th Avenue, 


January 16th to 23d, at Madison 
Square Garden. 


THE CINDRELLA 


JERSEY BRAKE CO., 158 Columbia St. 
NEWARK, N.J., U.S. A. 
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[ Where Automobilists Congregate 





The centre of Automobiling in New York City is right 
where BRETTON HALL is situated 

















BRETTON HALL 


has been appointed the Official American Motor League Hotel and will 
be conducted on the lines so long and_ favorably known by travellers to 
the White Mountains and Florida, ensuring 


Home Comforts and Hotel Advantages 


with strict attention to detail, as at 


The Mount Washington or The Mount Pleasant, Bretton Woods, 
White Mountains, N. H., or the Hotel Ormond, Ormond, Florida 


L. H. BINGHAM, Assistant Poamanget 


Bretton Hall, Broadway and 86th Street, - : New York 


> 
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Week 





Reduced Fares to New York 


For members of the American Motor League. 
ger associations have granted a special round trip rate of one and 
a third fares to members of the A. M. L,. 
attend the Convention at Madison Square Garden, between 
January 15th and 2sth, 1904, 


The various passen- 


(none others) who 


of the Automobile Show 


When you buy your railroad ticket ask the ticket agent for a 
‘member's certificate ”’ 
Madison Square Garden. 


AMERICAN MOTOR LEAGUE, 


* the A. M. L. National Convention at 
For further particulars address 


150 Nassau St., New York City 











AFTER costs of an automobile should be 
taken into consideration in connection with 
the first costs. Annoyance and expense go 
hand in hand in connection with a car which 
is not properly constructed. With the 


PREMIER 


these are reduced to a minimum, If you 
would like to know more about the Premier 
Motor Car we would be pleased to have 
you write us. 


Premier Motor Mfg. Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 








YOU MUST HAVE 


STYLE 


Next toa good engine the most desirable thing in 
an automobile is a stylish, up-to-date ‘* body.” 


FRANTZ 


MAKES STYLISH BODIES 


As pioneer body makers we have ted in style. The 
now famous King of Belgium bodies, as used by 
leading makers, are constructed in our factory. We 
take pride in our work ; quality rather than quantity 
is ever before us. If you want anything in a special 
body, outside of our regular styles, we can make it 
for you. Orders for one or a thousand receive the 
same careful and prompt attention. Correspond- 
ence solicited. 


THE FRANTZ BODY MANUFACTURING CO. 
AKRON, O, 











Is iT LOGICAL| HERZ -TIMER. 
To Spend 


$500-—$5,000 


for an Automobile and then 
ignite your Motor with a 50 cent 
spark plug? 

The Best is the Cheapest at 
the end, 
Porcelain cracks 
We have 
INDESTRUCTIBLE 
STONE. 


NO SOOTING 
NO CLEANING 
NECESSARY. 


THE BEST CIRCUIT 
BREAKER EVER MADE. 
‘ase Hardened Steel Contact. 
| Works in oll with any coil, with 
or without vibrator. Work- 
manship equal to fine watch- 


| work. 


BOUGIE HERZ 
2.50 


“plIOA 043 4040 LLY 98g U1 


Liberal Discount to the Trade. 








HOW IS YOUR 
WIRING? 


We send you a BOX | 
with an assortment of | 
WIRE TERMIN ALS and | 
full wiring instruction for 
See the groove? 


That’s for the 60 Cents 


Postpaid 





WE SUPPLY THE TRADE WITH 
IGNITION-CABLE AND WIRES. 


| The Only Ignition Specialists 
of America. 


HERZ @ CO.) 


Civil Engineers 


55 Grand St., New York 
New York Show Space 178 


event 


Asbestos Copper Gaskets 
One Dozen for 45c. postpaid. | 


| 
| 








In answering advertisements please 


mention THe AUTOMOBILE MAGAZINE. 





THE AUTOMOBILE MAGAZINE 
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WoO 


Germany is noted for her 
Fast and Famous Automo- 
biles. We have two great 


German Productions in the ' & 


14H. P. ADLER OMNIBUS, for Six Persons, with Front 
Canopy and Glass Shield to pull up, Curtains, etc.. $4,500. 


ADLER TOURING TONNEAU, 14 H. P.,,......- $3.500, 


CUDELL AND ADLER 


The price of these high grade 
foreign productions, as com- 
pared with the price of other 
makes, will cause you to think. 


a 


a 


CUDELL TOURING TONNEAU, 16 H. P., $4,000 


CATALOGUES AND PHOTOS SUPPLIED 


a 


We will exhibit at the Herald Square Automobile Show, January 16 to 23. 
Our new Salesroom and Garage, 15 East 39th Street, New York City, will be strictly 
up-to-date. You are cordially invited to inspect and try our importations. 


CLODIO & WIDMAYER, Direct Sales Agents 


15 East 39th Street = « = NEW YORK 


- 
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In answering advertisements please mention Tag AuTOMOBILE MAGAZINE. 








THE AUTOMOBILE MAGAZINE 


SPECIAL EXCURSION TO 


FLORIDA 


For the SECOND ANNUAL WINTER TOURNAMENT 


of the Florida East Coast Automobile Association 
ae 


Ormond-Daytona Beach, Florida, January 27-30, 1904 





Section I Leaves New York by Section II Leaves New York 
Clyde Line steamer, Friday, by Clyde Line steamer, Sat- 
January 22. Inclusive Fare, urday, January 23. Inclusive 


$72.50. Fare, $65.00. 


In connection with the Excursion there will be an 


EXTENSION to PALM BEACH 


the beautiful scenic, society and health resort. 


THE FARES INCLUDE ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES 


For Tickets and full information apply to 


THOMAS COOK & SON, (5 nAbison’svenus,’ New York 











STUDEBAKER 
Electric Automobiles The Best Motor 


is THE ONE ———— 


Automobite That Motors Best 


with a 
reputation 
behind it In other words, it is the 


one you see pictured here. 





~e 


TO AGENTS — 
DO YOU REALIZE the number of doctors in you 
torv who are looking for Electric Automobiles 
0 YOU KEALIZE that the vell-triec udebaker is jus 
pein ee fa te DESIGNED, MADE and 
DO YOU REALIZE that a sale to one doctor leads to 
inany sales to others GUARANTEED by the 
Complete line t 


STUDEBAKER BROS. MFG. CO. 
—— Bros = of New York, Broadw De & 7th Bren na n Motor Co. 


Ave., at 48th St., New York, N. ¥ 
Studebaker Bros. Mfg. Co. 378-388 Wabash Ave.,Chicago, 111. ~\) ACIICR ' , 
Studebaker Bros. Mfg. Co., cor. 15th & Blake Sts., Denver. Col SY RACL SE, N. Y. 
Factory and General Offices, South Bend, Ind. 
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